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The Whistlers 


' TuE youngsters who called a sandwich “An inside 
with an outside that holds the inside inside” had an 
epicure’s reason for putting the inside first. Obvi- 
» ously, it’s the filling that counts. When the filling is 
2 Sar-a-Lee velvety mayonnaise combined with 
pickles, peppers, spices, olives and finest home-baked 
ham, it counts for more than sandwiches. 





The advertisements for this luscious product of 
The Sar-a-Lee Company, Cleveland, Ohio, did more 
than the obvious. Not content with Sar-a-Lee’s 
creamy goodness on rollicking picnic tables, they 
plumped it down in front of white waistcoats in the 
midst of diplomatic dinners in Washington. < 
They set words tinkling about salads, canapes, after- 
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§ noon teas. : 
§ Sar-a-Lee has done the rest. Murmurs of 
“Madam, this is delicious!” has kept jars of 
, Sar-a-Lee moving from freshly stocked shelves into 
x baskets of whistling delivery boys. Now, adver- 
s tising and delivery baskets are toting Sar-a-Lee 
, elsewhere . . . . into homes in other cities. 
> Nor are delivery boys the only fellows whistling. 
p Giving businesses whistling outlooks is character- 
» istic of Advertising Headquarters. And there are 
s tunes and tunes. 
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All Lines All Names Everywhere 


The Complete Buyers Guide 


USED BY THOSE WHO DEMAND THE BEST 


More than 500 users in the “over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000” 
More than 8,000 “over $100,000” 


Not Free Distribution—All want it; order it; pay for it; use it 
Description of any product in the Register comes to the 


attention of important buyers at the moment when purchase 
is contemplated. 


Average life of each copy, more than two years. 
“Keyed” advertising solicited. 2054 advertisers. 





MANY 


Registers, Catalogs 
and other Buyers’ 
Guides, of free dis- 
tribution, depending 
solely upon adver- 
tising for support. 


JUST ONE 


Complete 
Comprehensive 
Unabridged 


»- 


JUST ONE 
“Paid” Circulation 


»—-> 


JUST ONE 
Member A. B. C. 


Also Member 
National Association 
of Manufacturers, 
U. 8. A. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO—TORONTO 
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How to Put the Retailer Right on 
Advertised Goods Margin 


Firmly Maintained Consumer Prices, at Lower Level in Some Cases, 
Seen as One. Need—What Dealers Say 


By G. A. Nichols 


AS the retailer a legitimate 

reason to complain about his 
profit margin on advertised brands 
of merchandise? 

Ask this question of any three 
average retailers and the chances 
are two will answer in the af- 
firmative. Ask it of three re- 
tailers below the average, mean- 
ing those who know advertising 
in a very limited way or not at 
all, and the decision is likely to 
be unanimous for the same side. 

As you proceed with the ques- 
tioning, you uncover some con- 
ditions that surprise and mystify 
you, in view of your knowledge 
of what advertised goods can ac- 
complish in increasing the dealer’s 
profits if he will give the adver- 
tiser anything like fair co-opera- 
tion. You find there is quite a 
general preference for goods that 
show a long profit on the indi- 
vidual sale and that the average 
dealer has yet to be sold on the 
idea that volume at a low margin 
can mean more net profit to him 
than fewer sales at a high margin. 
You find there is unwarranted 
prejudice against advertised goods 
and a tendency in some quarters 
to keep them under cover, tak- 
ing them out only when the cus- 
tomer demands them. 

\t this stage of your investi- 
gation you begin to wonder. Have 
manufacturers priced their goods 
on the wrong basis? Have you 
heen In error all along in thinking 
that advertising does not increase 
the selling price of the goods? 


And then you turn to the larger 
retailers, including the department 
stores and the chains. Surely 
here you will find practical unanim- 
ity in the sentiment that adver- 
tised brands always are to be 
preferred, even though the profit 
margin may be smaller, because 
of the lessened sales resistance 
and greater volume. But you do 
not. You find advertised goods 
in stock, of course. But you see 
much, or in some cases most, 
of the real selling effort devoted 
to private brands—brands that 
pay a long profit. 

“I could not pay my rent,” 
the owner of forty-eight Chicago 
drug stores tells Printers’ INK, 
“if I did not sell advertised goods. 
Neither could I pay it if I did 
not put most of my selling pres- 
sure On my own private brands. 
Any druggist who does not have 
his own brands in many lines is 
a fool. If he has only one store 
this is all the more reason why 
he should push private brands. 
These are the brands that pay 
him a profit, and, if he is a sales- 
man, he can sell them to the peo- 
ple who are drawn into the store 
through the force exerted by the 
advertised goods!” 

Anybody who gets around much 
among retail stores and keeps his 
eyes and ears open, knows that 
the foregoing is an accurate pic- 
ture. While gathering material 
for this article the writer, for 
checking up purposes, visited fif- 
teen retail stores personally and 
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got expressions from more than 
double that number by letter. 
The sentiment was divided in 
just about the proportions men- 
tioned. While it was generally 
conceded that advertised goods 
sell quicker than the other kind, 
apparently there was no abate- 
ment of the idea among many re- 
tailers that the manufacturer is 
giving them a raw deal on the 
profit end of advertised goods. 

In the questioning, no effort was 
put forth to make out a case for 
or against. Each dealer was en- 
couraged to relieve his chest of 
whatever might be burdening it 
and to express his real ideas. 
After weighing carefully what 
these retailers said, it is difficult 
to escape the conviction that the 
feeling among retailers about not 
being allowed sufficient margin 
on advertised goods is growing 
rather than decreasing. 

This is a situation unfortunate, 
not only for the manufacturer and 
national advertiser, but for the 
retailer. Both are losing profits 
they may as well have. As such 
it ought to be given some prayer- 


ful attention right now by adver- 
tisers, and the case considered as 


it actually is. The trouble has 
been heretofore that too much 
of the Pollyanna spirit has been 
shown’ by those who ought to 
admit, at least to themselves, that 
a spade is neither a garden rake 
nor a tuning fork. 

What is to be done? 

In considering the question, 
manufacturers find that their 
thoughts centre on these three 
points: 

(1) Price maintenance, firmly 
administered, is needed now as 
never before. Retail selling prices 
should in some instances be low- 
ered, 

(2) There is a great deal to be 
said in favor of private brands 
in the retail store. Advertised 
goods are vastly better from a 
profit-making standpoint but priv- 
ate brands are not without merit. 
Failure to realize or recognize this 
fact has made some advertisers 
dogmatic. This feeling has crept 
into their presentation of the 
profit-making powers of adver- 
tising as related to the retailer in 
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a way to detract from the effec- 
tiveness of such presentation. 

(3) Advertisers, possibly with- 
out realizing it, have fallen into 
the mistake of under-estimating 
the selling efficiency of the retail 
store. Not many lines have so 
much consumer demand that they 
can depend upon consumer de- 
mand alone. Dealer push is 
necessary to put them over. Some 
advertisers forget that this dealer 
push can be exerted with tell- 
ing results for unadvertised lines. 
Of course the dealer could do 
better by pushing the advertised 
lines, but this does not lessen 
the fact that if he is resource- 
ful and forceful he can do at 
least fairly well with the private 
brands—especially since in so do- 
ing he thinks he can make more 
profit. 

After studying the expressions 
from retailers on the subject, it 
may be stated that, generally 
speaking, the manufacturer is 
treating the dealer fairly, and in 
some cases more than fairly, in 
profit margins. With very few 
notable exceptions manufacturers 
are entirely willing to allow re- 
tailers a satisfactory profit, re- 
gardless of how great a consumer 
demand has been built up for 
their goods and notwithstanding 
the consequent lightening of sales 
resistance in the store. 

But—and this brings us to a 
consideration of the first of the 
three points mentioned above— 
what is the use of doing this when 
retailers take these same margins 
and cut prices with them? 

Thus, in considering ways and 
means of putting the dealer right 
as to the manufacturer’s fairness 
regarding margin, the whole thing 
gets back to and centres around 
price. 

In guarding against the use of 
satisfactory margins as a means 
for cutting retail selling prices, 
the manufacturer is strictly with- 
in his rights, is acting in accord- 
ance with the dictates of good 
sense and is proceeding in the in- 
terests of the retailer as well as 
of himself. 

The writer has talked to manu- 
facturers who believe that any 
product which is persistently soid 
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J. C. McQUISTON 


is Advertising Director of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


He says :— 


“More people listen in to religious 
services than to any other feature 
on the radio program.” 


This is another evidence of the in- 
creasing interest in religious subjects. 


Christian 
Herald. 


‘In small towns where church homes dominate’’ 


Present circulation 25,000 in excess of 
guarantee 
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on a cut-price basis will finally 
run into so much selling resistance 
as to put it out of the market. 
The writer never has seen this 
happen, to his own knowledge, 
but is only quoting what others 
have said to him. 

But, anyway, the matter of re- 
tailer margin couples right up 
with the question: “When is a 
product standardized?” It may 
be standardized with the public 
by the manufacturer, but if the 
retailer persistently cuts the price 
on it he is likely to establish the 
value at a lower or sub-standard- 
ized level. 

The manufacturer necessarily 
has to take strict account of this 
when he comes to deal with the 
retail margin problem. The out- 
standing result that has to be 
accomplished for the benefit of 
all concerned, is that if the manu- 
facturer adopts a price schedule 
allowing the wholesaler and the 
retailer a larger margin, there 
must be some belief on his part 
that the wholesaler or the retailer 
will keep the margins in his 
pocket and render a service for 
them. To have a price basis offer- 
ing the jobber and retailer long 
margins and then for the profits 
to be given away by the jobber 
to the retailer or by the retailer 
to the public defeats the whole 
purpose the manufacturer may 
have in mind. 


MARGIN ON ADVERTISED GOODS IS TOO 
LARGE 


Right here Printers’ INK has 
some encouraging news for those 
manufacturers who have despaired 
of being able to get the retailer 
to look upon price maintenance 
as anything other than a method 
of forcing high profits for the 
producer and turning the retail 
store into a slot machine. In con- 
trast to the usual hostile recep- 
tion given the price maintenance 
principle in retail stores not so 
very long ago, there now is to be 
seen a most decided trend in favor 
of a manufacturer’s pricing policy 
that will make life difficult for 
the cut-rate retailer. Showing, as 
it does, that the retailer now is 
really ‘thinking and is actually 
analyzing merchandising prob- 
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lems, this development would seem 
to be unusually significant at. the 
present stage of things. 

And here is one of the most 
astonishing developments of all: 

Far from complaining about the 
retail margin on advertised goods 
being too small, some thinking 
retailers criticize it because it is 
too large! By too large, they 
mean a margin that allows the 
price-cutter to get in his work, 
compete with them unfairly and 
still realize a nominal profit. One 
retailer having this view is C. D. 
Spencer, head of the W. H. 
Spencer 5-and-10-Cent Stores with 
headquarters at Frankfort, Ind. 
The Spencer chain, despite its 
name, sells variety goods without 
regard to price limit and as such 
is interested in a long list of ad- 
vertised merchandise. 

Mr. Spencer explains that he 
prefers advertised goods because 
the salesmanship in his stores is 
naturally not up to the standard 
prevailing in some other establish- 
ments. Consequently, he does not 
feature private brands but pre- 
fers to have advertised goods that 
the customers know and that they 
will buy practically without sales 
effort. 

But Mr. Spencer has_ been 
obliged to throw out certain ad- 
vertised items because the profit 
margin was so high as to inter- 
fere with his turnover! 

“There are certain items,” he 
said, “paying a gross profit of 
around 40 per cent on sales that 
I do not consider it advisable to 
handle unless there is a demand 
for them that I cannot ignore. 
The reason is that I am not al- 
lowed to cut the selling price 
and therefore am subjected to un- 
fair competition from  cut-rate 
drug stores and other concerns 
that do cut. If the manufacturer 
allows a large margin of profit, 
he leaves his goods open to the 
mischievous work of the price- 
cutter. A small margin on the 
other hand does not hold out this 
temptation because then the cut- 
rate store cannot make the cus- 
tomer see any great difference in 
price. 

“This business of cutting prices 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Starting in November 


with our | 
25th Anniversary Number 


American Bo 


“The Biggest. Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


will be in a new size— 


9%8 x 12% 


680 lines to the page 


ADVERTISERS will have unre- 
stricted choice of any color and 
black in all inside color pages. 


Any two colors in connection 
with cover positions in THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 


350,000 copies of the 25th Anni- 
versary Number will be printed. 
It will be extensively advertised 
in national publications. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Member A.B.C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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-- Wanted 


CLOTHING and TEXTILES 
Barbour’s Linen Thread 
Butterick Patterns 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Corticelli Silks 
David & John Anderson 

Ginghams 
Peace Dale Yarns 
President Suspenders 
Raynsters 
Shelton Looms Products 
Waterside Corduroy 


DRUG PRODUCTS 


Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Jergens Lotion 


Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream—Van- 
ishing Cream 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Vauv 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS and 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Barreled Sunlight 
Brenlin Window Shades 
Danersk Furniture 
Hausermann-System 
Herati Wilton Rugs 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Klearflax Linen Rugs 
Richardson Roofing and 

Shingles 
Schumacher Fabrics 
Standish Fabrics 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Aunt Jemima 

Breads: Freihofer’s, Rice’s, 
Mrs. Schmidt’s, White Rose 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Chelmsford Ginger Ale 

Close’s Candies 

Cream of Wheat 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Franklin Baker Coconut 

Good Luck Pie Filling 

Grape-Nuts 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Products 

Log Cabin Syrup 

Penick Syrup 

Peter’s and Nestle’s 
Chocolate 

“Philadelphia” Cream 
Cheese 

Romance Chocolates 

Royal Baking Powder 

Sperry Flour 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift's Meats 

Yuban Coffee 


FOOTWEAR 


Buck-Hecht Shoes 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Appliances 

Keds and “U. S.”’ Heavy 
Footwear 

O’Sullivan’s Heels 


MECHANICAL SPECIAL- 


TIES 

Comptometer 

Foamite Fire Protection 

Hooven @& Allison Ropes 

Savage and Stevens 
Firearms 


i. BEA ECLE ® 


ADVERTISING 
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Merch dise 
LAUNDRY PRODUCTS SERVICE 

and CLEANSERS Chicago, Burlington and 

Lux Quincy Ry. 

Rinso / Davey Tree Surgery 

Sunbrite Cleanser Gates Tours 

Tromite Irving Bank-Columbia 

Trust Company 

JEWELRY Peter Henderson @& Co. 






Buxton Keytainers 


Gruen Guild Watches 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 





every product on its shelves 


is called for. 


That is the kind of mer- 
chandise all retail merchants seek—and 
the kind of demand every manufacturer 
wants to build up for his product. 


For such products are “wanted” mer- 
chandise in every retail store. Dealers are 
glad to handle them because they know 
they will move quickly from their shelves. 













If you have a product or service selling to 
the public, the long experience of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company with the 
products listed here will help you sell in 
greater volume. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















“Cash-and-Carry” Hits the 
Wholesale Field 


The Berdan Company, of Toledo, Starts a New Kind of Chain 


HE cash-and-carry chain sys- 

tem has come into the whole- 
sale grocery field. It has been in 
existence, of course, as everyone 
knows, in the retail field for 
many years. There are several 
large retail grocery chains that 
operate entirely on the cash-and- 
carry principle. The customer 
pays cash and carries home what 
she buys. 

The Berdan Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, a large and long 
established wholesale grocery 
company, is now applying this 
same principle to the wholesale 
business. The Berdan Company 
has. started six cash-and-carry 
wholesale stores in Toledo and 
five in towns located nearby. If 
the idea goes over as well as the 
first few months of its trial indi- 
cate, it is likely that other stores 
of the kind will be established be- 
fore long. 

Remember that these stores do 
not sell at retail. They are 
strictly wholesale establishments. 
They are exactly the same as 
retail cash-and-carry stores ex- 
cept that no goods are sold to 
the consumer. Sales are made 
only to the retailer. The retailer 
in the neighborhood comes to 
this store, pays cash for what he 
wants and carries it away him- 
self. 

Each store handles a complete 
line of staple groceries, but does 
not stock meat or vegetables or 
any of the Berdan manufactured 
lines, such as coffee. Of course 
the cash-and-carry wholesale store 
is not a new thing. There are 
several wholesale grocers through- 
out the United States who operate 
on this principle. 

Many wholesalers do not attempt 
to give wholesale service. Some 
of them merely furnish. ware- 
house service and do not carry 
accounts or make deliveries or 
do any selling for the manufac- 
turer. There is any number of 
such wholesalers in New York 


City. Some of them specialize in 
a few quick-selling products, 
such as sugar, flour, breakfast 
foods, etc. As a rule they operate 
in a territory that extends only 
a few blocks. They employ no 
salesmen. The customer must 
come in of his own _ volition. 
These stores give absolutely no 
service and sell accordingly. In 
fact they usually sell at about 
cost, depending on the cash dis- 
count and rapid turnover for 
their profit. It has long been a 
moot question in manufacturing 
circles whether such small oper- 
ators should be given full whole- 
sale recognition. Many manufac- 
turers believe that a wholesaler 
should be paid for what he does. 
If he gives only a limited service, 
he should not be given the same 
discount as one who gives a full 
service. So far as we _ know, 
however, these ventures have al- 
ways been in the form of a single 
house. No company that we have 
ever heard of has ever established 
a chain of enterprises of this 
character. These Berdan stores 
are located in neighborhoods 
where there is a considerable 
number of retail grocery stores. 

An article about this new kind of 
chain store appeared in the nter- 
Lake Magazine, a Toledo publica- 
tion, a short time ago, from 
which we quote the following 
paragraph, relative to the plan of 
operation : 

“The store is located where it 
will be easy of access. None is 
located in basements or on second 
floors, neither are they placed on 
expensive corners. The whole- 
saler does not have to adopt the 
tactics which the retailer must 
use in order to attract customers. 
The fronts are painted green and 
carry a standard sign, but the 
stores contain no elaborate show- 
cases and have no ornate display 
windows. The goods are piled high 
in plain view of the buyer. The 
man in charge has no helpers. 
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~—and in addition The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
offers a remarkably thorough coverage of the surrounding 
trade territory in Iowa as well. 


April Circulation “3t2* 144,351 daily, 133,216 Sunday 
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He keeps no accounts beyond a 
record of cash sales, and need 
spend very little time in attending 
to the ‘overhead’ of the business. 
The arrangements and methods 
are standardized with simplicity 
and economy in view. An advan- 
tage of the branch store is that 
any grocer can obtain immediate 
delivery of almost any article he 
needs by simply going up the 
street and getting it. Many a 
small merchant, like many a cus- 
tomer, is better off when buying 
his goods for cash.” 

E. Y. Crossmore, the general 
manager of The Berdan Company, 
tells Printers’ INK that the com- 
pany’s cash-and-carry store is 
really a one-man wholesale house. 
He says that when the: venture 
was started about a year ago, the 
idea caught on immediately with the 
neighboring retail grocers. As soon 
as this first branch was opened 
more business developed than one 
man could handle. Another store 
was then opened so as to take the 
pressure off the first one. This 
policy has continued until the 
chain now numbers eleven stores. 
In elaborating on the idea further, 
Mr. Crossmore has this to say: 

“We are very enthusiastic about 
the scheme, and the total business 
we are doing is really remarkable. 
The best day’s business in one of 
these branches has been between 
$1,800 and $1,900, but they do not 
average any such amount per 
diem. We consider if a store 
averages $1,000 per day it is all 
that one man can handle. The 
rentals of our eleven branches 
average slightly under $60 per 
month, and the store salesmen 
are on a salary and commission 
basis. The business is all full 
packages; we break nothing, 
weigh nothing, wrap nothing. 

“We are convinced that educat- 
ing the independent retail grocer 
to pay cash for his goods is going 
to bring about a better condition 
in the grocery field. It en- 
courages him to give less credit 
and to be a better collector, and 
a great deal must be done in 
this respect if the independent re- 
tail grocer is to be a factor in 
the future. When the independent 
retailer buys nationally advertised 
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goods at low prices, he is in posi- 
tion to pass the saving on to the 
housewives to attract them to his 
store, the same as is done by the 
chain stores. In this way the com- 
munity shares in the saving made 
by cutting down the expense of 
distribution in the wholesale end.” 

We are sure that manufac- 
turers will watch this Berdan 
experiment with a great deal of 
interest. We think it already de- 
serves to be recognized as qual- 
ifying as a new channel of dis- 
tribution. 


Three Promotions on Minne- 


apolis “Journal” 

H. V. Jones, editor and publisher of 
the Minneapolis Journal, has announced 
the appointment of Carl W. Jones, gen 
eral manager; George W. Bickelhaupt 
as business manager, and W. S. Jones 
as secretary and treasurer. 

Carl W. Jones was formerly adver- 
tising manager and later vice-president 
in charge of promotion. He is the 
eldest son of H. V. Jones, who con 
tinues as editor and publisher. W. S. 
Jones formerly was business manager. 
Mr. Bickelhaupt has been circulation 
manager of the Minneapolis Journal for 
the last nineteen years. 


Mail-Order Sales for April 


Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chi 
cago, for April report gross sales of 
$20,098,994, against $19,178,350 in the 
same month last year. Gross sales for 
the first four months of the current 
year total $74,660,908, against $74.,- 
ad in the corresponding period of 
1923. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi- 
cago, for April, report gross sales of 
$13,736,692, as compared with 11,- 
512,969 for April of 1923. Aggregate 
gross sales for the first four months 
are shown as $51,600,624, against $42,- 
028,585, in the same period of 1923. 


Newspapers Appoint Katz 
Special Agency 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, publishers’ repre 
sentative, has been appointed national 
advertising representative of the fol 
lowing: & orado, Kans., Times 
Sterling, Colo., Advocate, and Ashland, 
Ky., Independent. 

The Bakersfield, Calif., Echo, which 
the Katz agency has represented on the 
Pacific Coast, is now represented na 
tionally by this agency. 


Forms Advertising Business 


Anna K. Johnson has formed an ad- 
vertising and printing business under 
her own name at Philadelphia. Miss 
Johnson had previously been engaged in 
advertising agency work in that city. 
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125,000 trewehotd Exposition” according te dependable ex 
pectations 


You will be “At Home” to representa- 


tives of practically every famil t ilwauk 
Customers “75 tvs ofp Tom dina erg Aen ial ces 





Display and merchandise your 
products at the Sixth Annual 
Food, Household and Electrical 
Exposition to be held at the 
mammoth Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, October 27—November 
2, 1924, under the direction of 
The Milwaukee Journal. 


This is by far the greatest single 
opportunity of the year to in- 
crease sales to a maximum in 
this rich market. Much of the 
available exhibition space has 
been reserved. To secure good 
location, write immediately or 
wire the Exposition department 
for floor plans. 





Thorough coverage of The 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market JOURNAT 
at one low advertising cost. OURNAL - by Merit 
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Investing Your... 
| .... Inthe 


UST how effective your ad- 

vertising dollar is depends 
most of all upon the Market 
and the Medium. 


LY 


The Chicago Territory is ad- 
mittedly the country’s richest 
market ... prosperous and 
stable, with a prosperity and 
stability created by greatly 
diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial activity. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Advertising Dollar 


Chicago Market 


Jo: in this greatest market 
the Sunday medium is the 
CHICAGO HERALD AND 
EXAMINER. With its Over- 
a-Million circulation it carries 
sales messages into more than 
a million homes every week. 
By its continual contact the 
merchandising department of 
the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
is qualified to offer advertisers 
a service based upon “Expe- 
rience Intelligently Applied.” 


In the Chicago Territory . . . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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An unsuspected 
source of wealth 


URING the last several years, according to C. W. 
D Shannon, State Geologist for fourteen years, the 

bonuses and rentals on oil and gas leases have 
amounted from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year to the land 
owners, and in the areas of development the value of the 
oil produced has been from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 to 
the land owners in the form of royalties. The former 
figure is approximate for the years 1921-23, and the latter 
for the year 1920. 


These figures show that Oklahoma land owners, most of 
whom are farmers, received a minimum of $25,000,000 in 
1923 from oil, and that they will receive a like sum this year. 
Since 1900 the value of the production of oil to land owners 
has been approximately $250,000,000! 


We believe that this unsuspected source of wealth which 
is giving Oklahoma farmers from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 
yearly, added to the $265,000,000 value of their 1923 crops, 
is additional proof of the prosperity and able-to-byyness of 
the Oklahoma rural market. 


There is no better tool with which to cultivate this rich 
agricultural market than the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


Editorial influence, plus the largest circulation, the most 
advertising lineage, and the lowest milline rate, makes the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman the logical medium through 
which to sell your goods to the able-to-buy, ready-to-buy 
farmers in Oklahoma. 


yuu WILLIAMS 
Edgar T. Bell , Adv. _" Oklahoma City, Okla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


(iF (iy Ny 
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Shipping Board’s Advertising 
Methods Under Fire 


General Probe by Congressional Committee into All Activities of the 
Board Including Advertising 


Special Washington Correspondence 
UD the expressed hopes 
and intentions of the mem- 
hers of the committee utterly fail, 
the results of the present Congres- 
sional investigation of the Ship- 
ping Board will be widespread in 
their effect and will increase the 
prosperity of every American 
industry. Advertising will bene- 
fit directly, because it is expected 
that the Shipping Board will be 
developed into a very large and 
permanent advertiser, and that 
every legitimate and applicable 
merchandising influence will be 
used in locating and expanding 
every possible foreign market for 
our manufactured goods and farm 
products. 
Although the hearings of the 
Special Committee began two 


months ago, the newspapers have 


given them comparatively little 
attention, evidently believing that 
the investigation is largely for 
political purposes and that the 
public is tired of scandal. But 
any such purpose was emphatically 
denied the other day by Judge 
E. L. Davis, Representative from 
Tennessee, and a member of the 
committee, who declared that the 
sole reason for the investigation 
was the necessity of formulating 
plans and policies that would 
make of the American Merchant 
Marine a valuable asset to the 
nation rather than a costly li- 
ability. 

“Quite a lot of interest,” he 
said, “has been expressed in our 
proposed investigation of the 
Shipping Board’s advertising. This 
is natural because of the impor- 
tance of the subject and because 
of the large sums of money ex- 
pended by the Board for adver- 
ttsing; but we do not expect any 
cnsational revelations in this or 
any other phase of the investiga- 
tion. We are not out to 
smirch any individual’s character, 
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and, in every instance, we are 
putting facts above personalities. 

“Undoubtedly, the Shipping 
Board has made costly mistakes 
in its advertising, as it has in 
many other activities, and we shall 
go thoroughly into the question 
of rates, agency relations, rebates, 
mediums and management, just as 
we are investigating: all of the de- 
tails of the Board’s numerous 
other activities. But the fact 
should not be lost sight of that 
our main purpose is to discover 
mistakes and wrong practices so 
that they may be prevented in 
the future management of our 
merchant marine, and _ because 
they can be used in formulating 
the committee’s recommendations 
of plans and policies that will re- 
sult in future success. 

“It is obvious that before you 
can advertise anything success- 
fully you must first know what 
you have to sell; what it offers 
in the way of service; where your 
markets are, and the extent of 
their purchasing power. But the 
fact of the matter is that we have 
not been able to find anyone who 
could tell us just what the Ship- 
ping Board had to sell. The ques- 
tion of our merchant marine is 
one of the most vitally important 
problems before this country; yet, 
for seven years, now, we have 
been experimenting at heavy cost 
with a large fleet of American 
ships; and we are still apparently 
blazing an unknown trail, in the 
commerce of the world. 

“As an incident to the World 
War, we found on our hands a 
large fleet of ships, which we have 
been pleased to call a merchant 
marine. A moment’s considera- 
tion, however, should bring us to 
the conclusion that a fleet of ships 
bears the same relation to a mer- 
chant marine that a string of box- 
cars bears to a railway system. 

“We have owned but one of 
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the six essential elements for the 
development of a merchant ma- 
rine. It is first-necessary to have 
something to carry. Then the 
fleet must have the co-operation of 
other carriers—that is obvious. 
The third element is one of mar- 
kets, some place to carry goods 
to, and involves the question not 
only of our present but our po- 
tential markets and the develop- 
ment of trade routes. We must 
also have somebody to buy the 
goods of our manufacturers and 
farmers, and this means that for- 
eign demand must be created for 
the goods our ships carry. The 
fifth element involves methods for 
the payment of both freight and 
goods, the financial ability of for- 
eign customers, and many ques- 
tions of credit, profits, costs and 
speculation. And the sixth ele- 


ment requires the development of 
imports, something for our ships 
to bring back, and involves the 
entire tariff question. What are 
we going to do for the foreign 
markets that demand our goods 
and have nothing to sell in re- 


turn? That is a big question, for 
it is impracticable to conduct a 
merchant marine with empty bot- 
toms. 

“You can readily understand 
that advertising will play a part 
in the development of at least 
three of these elements, and that 
it will indirectly effect all. How- 
ever, the advertising of the Ship- 
ping Board plainly shows that if 
there was any comprehension of 
what a merchant marine really is, 
the necessary elements were ig- 
nored. We have already learned 
that practically all of the money 
appropriated by the .Shipping 
Board for advertising was spent 
in this country, although, of ne- 
cessity, at least one-half of the 
business of a fleet should have 
been developed abroad. 

“The Merchant Marine Act of 
1920 states that it is necessary for 
the national defense and for the 
proper growth of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce that the United 
States shall have a merchant ma- 
rine of the best equipped and most 
suitable types of vessels, sufficient 
to carry the greater portion of its 
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commerce and serve as a naval 
or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, ulti- 
mately to be owned and operated 
privately by citizens of the United 
States. The Shipping Board, 
considering that it had a merchant 
marine in a fleet of ships, and 
evidently believing that the word 
‘ultimately’ means ‘now,’ has 
been trying ever since the war to 
dispose of the ships to private in- 
terests. 

“The committee holds that the 
Board never has had a merchant 
marine and that, under the law, 
the five necessary elements should 
be added to the fleet and a mer- 
chant marine developed before 
the ships are offered to private 
interests. We cannot expect that 
private capital will back a money- 
losing venture; we will have to 
build up a proposition that will 
ultimately and assuredly offer the 
opportunity of profits to private 
capital before we can fulfil the 
intent of the Merchant . Marine 
Act in the committee’s opinion. 

“There never has been a time 
in the country’s history when a 
merchant marine was so neces- 
sary to our national prosperity. 
Economists are agreed that our 
economic condition demands an 
expansion of our foreign trade. 
In this, an adequate merchant 
marine is necessary and should be 
the basis of advertising our man- 
ufactured goods and products to 
the markets of the world. And 
since it is necessary to create a 
naval or military auxiliary, the 
money spent for transportation by 
our manufacturers and producers 
should contribute to the building 
up of our own defenses and not 
those of nations that may pos- 
sibly become our enemies in the 
future. 

“So the committee has mapped 
out a program of investigation 
intended to result in the recom- 
mendation of ways and means of 
building up a merchant marine 
that will meet the great need. As 
a basis, we have a fleet of some 
1,200 vessels, approximately 800 
of which are well-built and in 
good condition. After much 
study, we have determined in a 
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zeneral way the other factors we 
will need, and now we find it 
necessary to discover the best 
methods of developing and co- 
ordinating them.” 

Judge Davis then explained that 
the difficulties of the investigation 
frequently seemed insurmountable 
because of the innumerable 
changes in the management of the 
Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. In nu- 
merous instances it has been im- 
possible to trace the details of 
transactions through the tangled 
and confused records of the offices. 
In seven years there have been 
seven chairmen of the Shipping 
Board and five complete changes 
of policy. There have been 
twenty-four members of the com- 
mission—a board of seven mem- 
bers usually, and sometimes five. 
And during the same seven years 
eleven comptrollers have held 
office. 

_The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion is the agency that buys and 
sells and does practically every- 
thing necessary to the operation 
of the fleet. Its board of trustees 
numbers seven members, and dur- 
ing seven years fifty-one trustees 
have passed through this board. 
There have also been about fifteen 
chief counsels during the same 
time, with about an equal num- 
ber of operating directors, and the 
changes in office have been so 
rapid that it has been impossible, 
with the great variety of systems 
and methods introduced, to keep 
correct and suitable records. 


AN ADVERTISING WITNESS CALLED 


So far, only one witness has 
been questioned on the subject of 
advertising, and his testimony 
showed that the advertising de- 
partment of the Board has been 
no exception to the general shift- 
ing of personnel and confusion. 
On May 9, Charles K. Ford, as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was 
called before the committee. He 
said that he had held his present 
position for about two years, that 
he had had no previous advertis- 
ing experience, and had been a 
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disbursing officer and auditor for 
the Shipping Board. 

He testified that, in the absence 
of James W. Boring, advertising 
manager, located in New York 
City, he had full charge of the 
Washington office, employing 
twenty-eight people, and that the 
Fleet Corporation maintained the 
organization to take care of all 
the advertising for all passenger 
and freight ships and the sale of 
surplus material. He said that 
Mr. Boring had four assistants in 
the New York office, and that an 
assistant advertising manager was 
also located in London. 

Mr. Ford said that the Wash- 
ington office had on file all orders 
authorizing advertising expendi- 
tures, and that all vouchers were 
checked against the orders and 
examined and approved in his 
office, and continued: ‘We main- 
tain records of the returns from 
the advertising placed for the pas- 
senger services; we receive at the 
Washington office the coupons 
clipped from the advertisements 
for the passenger services, and 
mail out literature to the pro- 
spective travelers.” 

After explaining the clerical 
processes of the office, he said 
that the advertising manager had 
the responsibility for determining 
where the advertising shall be 
placed, in every instance, and the 
subject matter of the advertising, 
with the exception of advertising 
in connection with the sale of sur- 
plus material and ships. 

The witness could not recall 
the exact figures of advertising 
expenditures for the last fiscal 
year, and said that the amount of 
money available for advertising 
purposes was determined by the 
advertising manager. He said 
that he did not know who passed 
on the manager’s requests for ap- 
propriations, and that he did not 
know where the ultimate source 
of authority was. He explained 
the methods of filing, accounting 
and checking, and, in regard to 
the coupon system of advertising, 
said: 

“I cannot say why it is used; it 
is specified by Mr. Boring.” And 
he then described the methods of 
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keying the advertising and credit- 
ing the various publications with 
the returns, saying later that he 
did not know how the advertising 
mediums were selected. 

Further questioning by mem- 
bers of the committee brought out 
the fact that the advertising ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year of 
1924 was $1,500,000, and that for 
last year it was $1,857,000. Re- 
garding the appropriation of the 
year before, the witness said, “I 
do not know. We have not any 
record of the year prior to that— 
of 1922,” and explained that the 


revised figures were being esti- 
the Comptroller’s de- 


mated by 
partment. 

In answer to direct questions 
by Congressman Bankhead, the 
witness said that his understand- 
ing was that Mr. Boring spends 
the greater part of his time in 
New York to have closer contact 
with the agencies and with the 
managing operators, and that all 
vouchers came through the Gund- 
lach and Dorland agencies. He 
further said that he did not know 
how much commission the agen- 
cies received or what percentage 
they charged, that he had seen 
the contracts but did not recall. 

He testified that, for this year, 
approximately $325,000 was spent 
for advertising for freight busi- 
ness, and about $325,000 in 1923 
for the same purpose, and ex- 
plained that the managing oper- 
ators place all copy for freight 
advertising and pay the bills, but 
that the advertisements are sub- 
ject to approval by the advertis- 
ing department. 

Several members of the com- 
mittee then expressed an interest 
in the records of expenditures 
and the agencies’ commissions, 
asking questions on these points, 
and Mr. Ford replied that no re- 
ceipts from the magazines and 
other publications, as to the 

money they received for certain 
advertisements, ever reached his 
office, and that the only receipts 
of the kind on file were from the 
agencies. And he further ex- 
plained that there was no way 
for him to determine the commis- 
“sions because the agencies were 
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paid directly by the publishers. 

Congressman Cooper asked th: 
witness why he did not go di- 
rect to the publishers and sav: 
trouble and commissions. “Why 
employ an agency?” 

“T do not know,” Mr. Ford 
replied. 

Several members of the com 
mittee then brought up the sub 
ject of hostile publicity and ex 
aggerated accounts of accidents 
to the ships in the newspapers, 
and asked the witness if the de- 
partment was doing anything to 
counteract the unfavorable effect 
and correct misstatements in the 
press. He replied that matters of 
the kind were not handled by his 
department, and that he did not 
know anything at all about efforts 
to combat or correct untruthful 
publicity. 

Further testimony brought out 
the fact that the advertising man- 
ager’s salary was $9,500 a year, 
and. that the assistant manager 
drew $3,300. Following this the 
difficulty of getting accurate in- 
formation from the department 
was discussed, and Mr. Ford 
admitted that the list of items fur- 
nished the committee did not con- 
form with the request of the ques- 
tionnaire, and said that it was 
impossible to get the desired in- 
formation without a great deal of 
time and at excessive cost. 

Judge Davis characterized the 
statement, which Mr. Ford said 
was prepared by the advertising 
manager, as chiefly consisting of 
a lot of bunk and apologies, in- 
stead of information. He then 
reminded the committee that on 
January 3, 1923, the Senate adopt- 
ed a resolution directing the Ship- 
ping Board and the Fleet Cor- 
poration to furnish a statement 
of all moneys which had been 
paid for advertising purposes or 
propaganda, and continued: 

“That was more than a year 
ago and was never responded to. 
Then, when we were holding the 
ship subsidy hearings, in April 
and May, 1922, the committee 
called for the same information— 
an itemized statement of these 
disbursements—and, as those rec- 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Selling Beverages in 


Philadelphia 


In half a million homes in this market 
some kind of beverage is placed before the 
family and their friends. It is everybody’s 
race to sell these folks. 


Fourteen-hundred and eighty-eight dealers 
in soft drinks and thirteen-hundred and forty- 
five Drug Store fountains are kept busy trying 
to quench the thirsts of the men, women and 
children in America’s Third Largest Market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


512,445 oi: 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Bivd. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
283 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard . 681 Market St. 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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progressive women is how to reach that market most 
effectively. 


In the letter reproduced on this page A. M. Bedell, 
President of the Bedell Co., tells how he reached and 


sold this market in Chicago. 


The advertising lineage figures speak for them- 
selves. In 1923 The Bedell Specialty Shop distributed 
its advertising among Chicago newspapers in the 
following manner (Figures supplied by the Adver- 
tising Record Co.) : 


AGATELINES COMPARISON 
The Daily News 201,480 201,480 
The Sunday Tribune - - - - 74,775 
The American 51,943 
Sunday Herald-Examiner - - - 
Daily Tribune 
Daily Herald-Examiner - - - 


Daily Journal 
Total, other papers 

The Daily News’ excess over the © 
entire field 


No more striking testimony than this letter and 
these figures could be offered as to the sales influence 
of The Chicago Daily News among the great mass of 
young progressive women of the Chicago market. 


Here is cumulative evidence, growing stronger 
with the years, that experienced and successful 
advertisers in the Chicago market advertise most in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


Note: The Chicago store of the Bedell Co. was opened on September 11, 1922. 
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ts Read Because 
It's Worth Readin; 


Retailers, wholesalers, jobbers, brokers 
and manufacturers’ agents in New Orleans 
and trade territory read The Store, the mer- 
chandising paper issued by the National Ad- 
vertising department of The Times-Picayune, 
month after month with unabated interest, 
because it contains information of genuine 
value, not merely a potpourri of empty puffs 
concerning advertised products. At the same 
time it presents the essential facts about 
current campaigns. 


The Cimes-Picayune 


Oty FIRST FOR THE souTn ff 








Represented in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas _- Detroit and Atlanta by 
Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co 
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How Ford’s $7,000,000 Advertising 
Campaign Is Working Out 


Sales Set New High Mark, Even Though Full Force of Big Effort Is 
Not Yet Exerted 


Tue NATIONAL JEWELERS’ PusBLicIty 
SSOCIATION 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We understand in one of your recent 
issues you had a story on Ford adver- 
tising, showing that they contemplate 
spending for 1924, $7,500,000 for adver- 
tising space. We are very much inter- 
ested in securing a copy of this issue 
and would appreciate your forwarding 
same, and if any expense is attached to 
it, we would be very glad to forward 
same to you. 

Tue NATIONAL JEWELERS’ PUBLICITY 

ASSOCIATION 
Joun Drake. 


HE Ford advertising about 
which the National Jewelers 
Publicity Association inquires has 
caused an unusual amount of in- 
terest among advertisers because it 
marks an absolute reversal of 


policy. Henry Ford himself, more 


than a year ago, told a represen- 
tative of Printers’ Ink that he 
did not regard printed advertising 
as being necessary for a piece of 
merchandise such as his car for 
the reason that it already was 
being given sufficient and valuable 
publicity by the person-to-person 
or word-of-mouth method. 

A few months lafer the mer- 
chandising world was startled by 
an announcement in PRINTERS’ 
Ink that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany intended to spend $7,000,000 
for advertising during 1924, the 
amount being made up by a #4 
advertising tax against each car 
the company expected to intro- 
duce during the year. Of this 
amount the company was to give 
$2, and the individual distributor 
a similar amount. 

How is the campaign working 
out and what results is it 
bringing ? 

At this writing the full force 
of the proposed effort has not yet 
been applied. The decision to do 
the advertising was made not a 
great while before it was sched- 
uled (o begin. It takes time to set 
the scenery and arrange the 
mechanism for the expenditure of 


such a huge advertising appro- 
priation even when the thing is 
being done by an efficient, smoothly 
operating concern such as the Ford 
Motor Company. Seven million 
dollars, when you come to think 
of it, is a lot of money. It is 
not so very remarkable, there- 
fore, that with the year nearly 
half gone, a comparatively small 
part of the appropriation has been 
spent. 

The campaign started out by the 
use of a big list of newspapers of 
all sizes, later working into mag- 
azines, farm papers, street cars, 
and outdoor mediums. This pro- 
gram has been carried on in a 
more or less experimental way 
since the first of the year. A short 
time ago Ford dropped out of 
some mediums. Printers’ INK 
understands, however, this is 
merely a temporary move and that 
the schedule will be resumed later. 


SIZE NOT TO BE JUDGED ON AMOUNT 
; OF SPACE 


The Ford advertising expendi- 
ture must not be judged entirely 
by what is appearing in paid space. 
A large amount—variously esti- 
mated as from $1,000,000 . to 
$1,500,000—is being put into di- 
rect-mail work. Prospective buyers 
of Ford cars and Fordson trac- 
tors are being approached liberally 
through the mails, with special 
reference to the partial payment 
plan which seeks to induce peo- 
ple to pay in $5 per week toward 
making up the first instalment on 
a car. 

It is expected that soon there 
will be a considerable expansion 
of the Ford advertising program 
in a general way. In fact, it may 
be said that the campaign is not 
yet fairly started. Some important 
organic changes have been made. 
Just what they are, and the rea- 
sons for them, cannot be stated in 
print because the company will not 
authorize publicity for them at 
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this stage. But it can be said the 
company is learning by experience 
and that the complications and dif- 
ficulties are being rapidly smoothed 
out. The company has not de- 
parted from its intention to bring 
forceful advertising pressure to 
bear from several different direc- 
tions upon every person in the 
country who can in any way be 
regarded as a prospect for a Ford 
or a Fordson. 

At the time the expenditure was 
decided upon last year the Ford 
company was selling cars pretty 
nearly up to its production ca- 
pacity. But its manufacturing 
facilities were to be greatly ex- 
panded during 1924 and such has 
been the case. The purpose of the 
advertising was to put some driv- 
ing force behind the already tre- 
mendous selling asset the Ford 
products enjoyed and thus make 
the sales volume correspond with 
the increase in output. 

A study of the problem and 
sales of the company up to April 1 
gives some interesting light on this 
development. The output of Ford 
vehicles during January and Feb- 
ruary totaled 364,417. The sales 
for these two months were 229,000 
—considerably below production. 

In March, with the production 
at about the same rate, the com- 
pany sold 205,735 cars. This rep- 
resents an increase of 81,000 over 
January and is a new high mark 
for any single month in Ford’s 
history. Late in April, sales were 
being accomplished on a basis as 
to indicate a big increase over 
March. It seems as if the com- 
pany’s maximum production for 
the month would just about be 
‘aken up in sales and considerable 
inroads made on ‘the reserve stock 
left over from January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Meanwhile production facilities 
are being rapidly expanded to 
keep pace with the steadily in- 
creased sales volume which the 
advertising is expected to produce. 
In short, Ford is working to sell 
a car to each person in the coun- 
try whom he thinks ought to have 
one and is prepared to make 
his manufacturing facilities grow 
= due proportion.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 
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H. M. Bourne, Advertising 
Manager, H. J. Heinz o, 


Humphrey M. Bourne has resigned 
as vice-president and director of plans 
of the Dorland Agency, Inc., New 
York, to_become advertising manager of 
the H. J, Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
57 Varieties food products. J. ©. Car. 
son, who has been temporarily acting as 
advertising ,manager, has resumed his 
work with the sales department 

Before joining the Dorland Agency, 
Mr. Bourne was associated with the 
Gardiner & Wells Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as chief of copy 
and production. He also has been with 
Erwin, Wasey Company, Chicago, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and Lord & Thomas 
and at one time was advertising manager 
of the Buffalo Specialty Company, Buf. 
falo, maker of Liquid Veneer products, 


California Packing Corporation 
Profits 


The, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Del Monte products, for 
the year ended February 29, 1924, re. 
ports an operating profit of $4,479,221, 
and a net profit of $5,319,350. This 
compares with an operating profit of 
$5,172,879, and a net profit of $6, 
168,383 in the year ended February 
28, 1923; and an operating profit of 
$2,598,958, and a net profit of $2, 
240,591, in the year ended February 
28, 1922. ’ 


Eagle Carburetor Company 
Making Radio Product 


The Eagle Carburetor Company, 
Cleveland, has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark, the word 
“Eagle” in connection with a drawing 
of that bird, for use on battery-charg- 
ing apparatus and parts thereof. This 
company is bringing out a new prod- 
uct known as “Radio Powr” for using 
alternating electric current in radio 
sets. Direct-mail advertising is being 
used. 


Buffalo Coffee Importers 
Appoint H. E. Bredemeier 


H. E. Bredemeier, formerly secretary 
of the DeForest Porter Advertising 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager for the 
Schreiber Products Corporation, coffee 
importers and roasters of that city. 
Advertising plans are being made for 
a campaign on Manru coffee, a product 
that has only been marketed in_ this 
country for about four months. 


T. D. Palmer with New York 
“Times” 


Theodore D. Palmer is now associ 
ated with the New York Times as a 
assistant to the advertising managtt. 
Until recently he was secretary 0 
Stephen de Csesznak, Inc., which 
formerly published Export. 
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Joseph P. Day, Presi- 
dent, Sphinx Club 


Jee P. DAY, president of 
Joseph P. Day, Inc., was elect- 
ed president of the Sphinx Club 
of New York at the annual 
election of officers. He succeeds 
William T. Mullally, president of 
William T. Mullally, Inc. 

The other officers elected are: 
Vice - presidents, Lord  Lever- 
hulme, of Lever Bros., Ltd., 
England; Charles Dana Gibson; 
Barron Collier, head of Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., and the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company; John 
Irving Romer, editor of PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MoNTH- 
Ly; Frederick Parker Hum- 
phreys, Humphreys Homeopathic 
Medicine Company, and Stanley 
R. Latshaw, advertising director, 
The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Roger J. O’Donnell, manager 
of general advertising, Brooklyn 
Standard Union, was re-elected 
secretary. F. St. John Richards, 
Eastern manager of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, who has_ been 
treasurer, also was re-elected. 

The following were elected 
members of the executive com- 
mittee: R, F. R. Huntsman, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union; Herbert Everett, vice- 
president, Creske-Everett, Inc. ; 
Ralph B. Peck, Arnold, Constable 
& Company; William T. Dewart, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany; William H. Rankin, presi- 
dent, Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
and John Budd, president of the 
John Budd Company. Preston 
P. Lynn, general manager of John 
Wanamaker, New York, was re- 
elected a member of the executive 
committee. 

The election took place during 
the club’s annual ladies’ night 
dinner which was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on May 13. 


Arkansas City, Kans., 


Newspapers Merged 
The Arkansas City, Kans., News, has 
been purchased by the Traveler, evening 
newspaper of that city. The News will 
be discontinued. 
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National Commission Admits 
Two Departmentals 


The National Advertising Commis. 
sion of the Associated Adverti ising 
Clubs of the World held its regular 
quarterly meeting at Philadelphia last 
week coincident with the convention of 
the Second District of the latter organ. 
ization. The convention of the latter 
organization is reported on elsewhere in 
this issue of Printers’ Ink. 

By unanimous vote, the National Pub. 
lishers Association, Inc., New York, 
was admitted as a departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs and in 
vited to participate as such at the 
coming London convention. 

Official recognition as a departniental 
was also accorded the Insurance Adver 
tising Conference. The executive com 
mittee of the conference, meeting at 
Philadelphia last week to plan the pro- 
gram for its semi-annual convention at 
Pittsburgh on October 27 and 28, were 
welcomed into the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs by Lou E. Holland. 

Bartley J. Doyle, president of the 
Poor Richard Club, presided at a joint 
luncheon of the commission and the con- 
vention. Among the speakers on this 
occasion were Harry D. Robbins, chair- 
man of the National Vigilance Committee 
and E. Allen Frost, chairman of the 
poster division of the convention, 


Buyers Not Keen for Set Sales 
Talks 


Standardized sales talks react to the 
disadvantage of the solicitor making 
them as soon as his prospect becomes 
aware of them, said Robert F. Degen, 
advertising manager of Geo. Borgfeldt 
& Company, New York, in a talk be- 
fore the Bridgeport, Conn., Advertising 
Club on May 13. His subiect was, 
“The Kind of a Solicitation I Like to 
Hear.” 

“Some solicitors and salesmen have 
a regular memorized form of presenta- 
tion which you can detect as soon as 
it starts,” Mr. Degen said. The pros- 
pect loses interest in such talks as soon 
as they begin, because they lack in- 
dividuality and become monotonous, the 
speaker continued. He suggested that 
salesmen put themselves in the buyer's 
position, remembering that the buyer is 
not over-anxious to buy what they have 
to sell, and adapt their selling talks to 
meet each particular case. 

r. Degen also advised against load 
ing up a prospect with verbal statistics. 
He suggested that these be written in 
a letter so that the prospect could 
study them over at leisure. 


Paint Sales and Advertising 
Men to Meet 


The third annual conference of the 
sales and advertising managers of the 
paint, oil and varnish industry will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on 
June 3 and 4. A feature of the con- 
ference will he a question box and in- 
formal discussion of the questions 
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5 Think that over! Almost half the. country’s 
natural gas consumers—nearly a million— 


LS : : 

concentrated in a territory covered by ONE 
” newspaper—The Plain Dealer. 
Ls 
f The situation is unique, and at once economi- 
() cal. Distribution problems are minimized 


and selling costs are negligible—for. The 
Plain Dealer has the BUYERS in Northern 
Ohio—buyers of gas appliances, as well as 
buyers of ANY-priced merchandise. ONE 
medium—ONE cost sells them. 
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Straw No. 3 


An old saying and true 1924 Series 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s 
in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined— 
morning, evening and Sunday. 

Straw No. 1 gave you the figures on one such line—art 
dealers. Straw No. 2, another—insurance advertising. For 
Straw No. 3 we are going to take the figures for coal—a 
commodity bought by the home owner and the owners of 
apartment buildings and business concerns—the very backbone 
of the community. Here are the figures: 


POST. 


- News 
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Daily Tribune 
Daily Herald-Examiner... 23,017 - 


As you can see, The Post not only carried more of this 
advertising than any other Chicago daily paper—morning 
or evening—but more than the Tribune and News combined. 

These figures are furnished iby Ro sires Record Company, 
an it au le 
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Take Another Look 


Good Advertising a Matter of Good Judgment, Impatient of Precedent, 
Unhampered by “Rules” 


By Thomas Henry 


VERY business, I suppose, has 

iis “sacred cows”—the bovine 
bunk about “You mustn’t do 
that” and “The accepted practice 
is thus-and-so.” Rules! Fetishes! 
Idols of clay! , 

Granting that advertising is not 


an exact science, why do we tol- . 


erate the advertising fetish? Let 
other kinds of business have their 
hide-bound do’s and don’t’s, if 
they wish, but give advertising a 
free rein! 

The first little fetish on my list 
is The Negative Appeal. Oh, 
what a beating that has taken. 
Writers and  speechers have 
slammed and flammed the poor 
little N. A. until it can just about 
get around on crutches. 

“You have a negative statement 
in the third paragraph . . . switch 
that around, can’t you? We 
don’t want anything negative in 
our copy.” And “You'll have to 
take that out—it’s negative.” 

Ever hear that? Certainly. 
you have. And you doubtless 
didn’t put up much of a fight, if 
you had written it, because “you, 
too,” had  half-accepted the 
theory that the Negative Appeal 
is a bad thing. And I say to 
you that this fetish is the bunk, 
pure and simple. 

Do you remember an advertise- 
ment for Philco Storage Batteries 
that showed a touring car stalled 
on a lonely country road? It was 
raining cats and kittens, and the 
motorist was in a pretty pickle, 
wondering how he was going to 
get home with a battery that had 
gone dead and left him flat. 

The caption, as I recall it, was: 
“That Ghost of the Night Trail— 


Battery Trouble.” Negative. As 
negative as half the plates in that 
battery. But it made you think, 


“Supp se that should happen to 
me?” And that’s exactly what it 


was supposed to make you, sup- 
pose. 
That same advertiser ran an- 


other negative advertisement. A 
girl and her mother and a smail 
child had been motoring along a 
country road. They had stopped, 
we'll assume, to gather some 
spring blossoms. Getting back 
into the car, the girl had thrown 
on the .ignition-switch, pushed 
the starter-button . . . and noth- 
ing happened! 

There you see the little party, 

stranded along an unfrequented 
country road. The girl is sit- 
ting on the running-board, hold- 
ing a crank in her hand. Her hair 
is disheveled. She is physically 
exhausted. Worried, too, for 
night is coming on apace, and the 
prospect of staying out there is 
not inviting. 
_ And then the caption: “Crank- 
ing a Car is ‘No Business for a 
Lady.’” Negative? Well, sorta. 
And when you saw this adver- 
tisement, you doubtless thought 
of your own wife, daughter or 
mother in a similar predicament 
._- . wondered if you were let- 
ting any of them take chances 
with a weak, under-powered bat- 
tery. 

Every Philco advertisement I 
have seen since those first two 
has been built around the same, 
negative theme. The idea is so 
true to life that motorists now 
write to Philco, telling of em- 
barrassing or dangerous expe- 
riences which they have had 
with “ordinary” batteries. And 
I’m further informed that the 
copy is selling batteries as no 
previous copy ever did! 


NEGATIVE APPEAL SELLS LISTERINE 


Take Listerine. No offense, I 
mean take it as an example of 
Negative Appeal doing a whale 
of a job. There they are—pho- 
tographs of sad, perplexed men 
and women... people held back 
socially or in a business way. 

The sweet-faced girl who was 
“often a bridesmaid, but never a 
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bride.” The salesman who wasn’t 
making the grade because of an 
insidious thing he didn’t suspect, 
and about which even his wife 
wouldn’t tell him—Halitosis! 

In addition to putting a new 
word in the language, I am told 
that the sales of Listerine have 
more than doubled since the Hali- 
tosis campaign began. But—it’s 
negative advertising. Negative as 
a roll of Kodak film. 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN 


The one about “The picture 
must face in, never out.” This 
is the bunk, if anything ever was. 
Why should the person in the 
advertisement face in? Because 
to face out would call attention 
to something beyond the wall of 
the advertisement? Heh-heh, also 
ho-ho. Do you believe any such 
piffle? Let the person in the 
illustration face the way that is 
most natural from a composition 
and relative standpoint. 

Then, “The headline should 
seldom be more than. four words 
in length, because four is the 
exact number of words that the 
eye can pick up in one piece.” 
Why, .I wonder, did I commit 
this caption to memory: “They 
add to old familiar foods a bit 
of stored-up sunshine.” 

And why. did I remember: 
“Fish and butter side-by-side; 
Kanak keeps them ‘friendly’”? I 
remembered them mainly because 
they were rhythmic. Because 
they scanned. “She ran all the 
way to the station; and got there 
ten minutes too soon.” Doesn’t 
the rhythm of that suggest “My 
Bonnie Lies over the Ocean”? 
Four words long. Applesauce! 

The fetish about clever adver- 
tising. You know: “Oh, we don’t 
warit any copy that might be 
called ‘clever. Our copy must 
be straight - from - the - shoulder 
selling talk.” Which — usually 
means something so deadly dull 
that nobody other than the pub- 
lication’s proofreader will read it 
anyhow. 

What’s wrong with clever ad- 
vertising? I ask you. This is 
what’s wrong with clever adver- 
tising—there isn’t enough of it. 
Let me repeat—there isn’t enough 


FETISHES 
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of it. And by clever advertising, 
I don’t mean mere Smart Aleck 
stuff that calls more attention to 
the copy than to the article. 
That one fetish is worth a 
volume, and some day 1’ll try to 
write it: “Wanted—More Clever 
Advertising.” And the  gray- 
beards of the keep-it-dull, reason- 
why,  factory-viewpoint — school 
will want to wring my neck. 


Advertises Stockholders’ 
of Ownership 


The Central Maine Power Company, 
Augusta, Me., in recent newspaper ad. 
vertising states that one family out of 
every fifteen in the State of Maine 
owns the preferred stock of its company, 
This advertisement showed one of the 
company’s hydro- electric power stations, 
and a farmer plowing in a nearby field. 
The farmer’s remark furnishes the cap- 
tion: “Part of it belongs to ‘me.’ 

“Little wonder then,” continues the 
text, “‘that you hear the farmer, the 
lawyer, merchant, mechanic or laborer 
say, as he points to any of the $32. 
000,000 worth of property of Central 
Maine Power Company, ‘Part of it be- 
longs to me.’” 

“Pride of ownership naturally fol 
lows from an investment so widely 
owned,” the copy also points out. A 
coupon is provided for securing further 
information. 


Pride 


New Jersey Press Association 
to Meet 


The _ sixty-eighth annual convention 
and tour of the New Jersey Press Asso 
ciation is to be held at South Mountain 
Manor, Wernersville, Pa., from June 
20 to 23. The conference of the dz ailies 
will be conducted by R. Lent, Passaic, 

J., News, and the conference of the 
weeklies wili be conducted by 
Robertson, Washington, N. J., Star. 


Has Stamford, Conn., Bank 
Account 
The Peoples National Bank of Stam- 


ford, Stamford, Conn., has placed its 
advertising account with Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. Newspapers are being 
used at the present time, Printers’ 
Ink is informed by Dr. Frank H. 
Barnes, president of the bank. 


Fleischmann Profits for 
Quarter Higher 


The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, Fleischmann’s yeast, for the first 
three months of 1924, reports a net 
profit, after expenses, of $2,321,369, as 
compared with $2,038,573, in the cor: 
responding period of 1923. 
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1924 Will 
Witness Advertising In- 
crease over 1923 


66 E volume of national ad- 

vertising in this country for 
the year 1924 will be 20 per cent 
more than in 1923.” This predic- 
tion was made last week by James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, in an 
address on “Advertising and Com- 
merce,” before the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

In that address Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy called attention to the im- 
provement that has taken place in 
advertising because of the adver- 
tising agency, saying: “The ad- 
vertising agency is no longer a 
single individual, no matter how 
brightly his genius may flash. It 
is today an organization of trained 
minds, rounded to the study and 
solution of every problem of 
manufacture, salesmanship and 
economy. 

“Advertising in America has 
attained to its great proportions 
chiefly because of three things. 
These are: 


First: Known circulations of char- 
acter and adequacy. 

Second: Sound rates that permit the 
advertiser to make a satisfactory and 
certain profit. 

hird: Service to advertising, that 
insures proper profitable direction of the 
advertiser’s money. 

“The first two of these things 
are provided to business by the 
publisher. : 

“The third is provided by the 
directors of marketing, known as 
the advertising agencies.” : 

Toward the conclusion of his 
address Mr. O’Shaughnessy scored 
rebating of commission by adver- 
tising agencies. On that subject 
he said: 

“It is probably true that the 
advertising agents deliver more 
values to the progress and pros- 
perity of American business than 
any other equal group within the 
range of commerce. And in per- 
centage their compensation is less. 

“Yet in the face of that fact, 
now and then, an advertiser is 
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discovered trying to force a secret 
rebate on the agency commission, 
They are all discovered, by the 
way. 

“The rebate taker seemed to 
prosper in the old days while com- 
petition in advertising was less, 
He has nearly disappeared. Chiefly 
through the ‘channels of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

“T would advise the bankers of 
this country to inquire of their 
advertising customers whether 
they are taking rebates from their 
advertising. The answer to that 
question would make a_ good 
credit guide. No national adver- 
tiser can prosper today without 
the best full service the best 
agency can give.” 


C. B. Royce, President, 
Brooklyn Advertising Club 


Charles B. Royce, assistant secretary 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Advertising Club. He succeeds 
John T. Ballou, advertising manager of 
Frederick Loeser & Company. Alfred 

Hunt, J. R. Wood & Sons, was 
elected vice-president. Richardson Web- 
ster, secretary of the Brooklyn Cham. 
ber of Commerce, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The following were elected members 
of the executive committee: John T. 
Ballou, William Cushing Bamburgh, 
William J. Jurgens, Frederick A. Lutz, 
ga L. T. Trundy and Charles F. 

ark, 


Japanese Publications Appoint 
Joseph P. Barry 


Joseph P. Barry, 
returned from Japan, has been appointed 
advertising representative in the United 
States and Europe for the Jiji Shimpo, 
Asahi and Hochi Shimbun, of Tokyo, 


who recently has 


and the Jiji Shimpo and Asahi, of 
Osaka. Mr. Barry also is American 
representative and general manager of 
The Japan Advertiser and The Trans- 
Pacific Magazine, both of Tokyo. 


Appoints Ajax Agency; 


The Wonder Window Washer Com- 
pany, New York, cleaning compounds 
and polishes, has placed its advertising 
account with the Ajax Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of See York. Gen- 
eral magazines are used. 


New York “Herald Tri}une” 
Appoints Carroll J. Swan 
Carroll J. Swan ublishers’ repre: 

sentative, Boston, hes been appointed 


New England representative of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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The car you drive 


The car you drive may be a 

Chevrolac, a Cadillet or a 
- Newsmobile. 

But no matter which it is, 
your car comes from the same 
kind of factory that every 
other car comes from. 

Each one of these cars is no 
more than an intricate assem- 
bly of metal parts, and these 
metal parts all come from the 
metal-working shop. 

Thousands of these metal- 
working shops are scattered 
over the country. 

Not all metal-working shops 
makecars. Somebuild orrepair 
locomotives. Some turn out 
adding machines, typewriters 
and motors. Others make farm 
machinery, linotype machines, 
mechanical stokers, sewing 
machines, electricalappliances, 
guns, bicycles, etc., etc. 

The men who are respon- 
sible for results in these metal- 
working shops read American 
Machinist. Week by week, 


these men read American 


Machinist to keep up-to-date on 
shop methods and machines. 


If you have anything to sell tothe 
metal-working industry, your ad- 
vertisementin American Machin- 
ist reaches the buyers in all of the 
important metal-working shops in 
the country. 

e 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buyin 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. ; 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical-: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 

ing News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 

Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


American 
Machinist 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Showing Wide Scope of Volume 


MARKET Limits; population; comparisons; income; 
income groups; manufacturing; housing; 


census tables for consumer age, sex, nationality. 
MERCHANDISING Policy; market analysis; selection of sales- 
METHODS men; trade investigations; field men; graphic 
routing; display; distribution ; trade papers; 

dealer co-operation; experiences of manu acturers, 


RETAIL OUTLETS earn ive Men’ Shoes; ‘Household; Zo; 

rocery; Drug; oes; Househo arc 

ROUTED LISTS ware; Department stores in five boroughs 

and suburbs; inventories; automobile data; charts of successful cam- 

paigns; routing of all towns and cities in market by train and 

automobile; character of communities; summary of outlets; Sales 
Manager’s Map. 

















ORK MARKET gives executives for the 

first time a comprehensive and practical study 

of this market from the selling angle. In one large 

volume it places all essential data on the desk of every 
man responsible for sales results. 


‘Te SALES MANUAL OF THE NEW 
¥ 


Besides a wealth of statistics on consumer potential, 
a thorough study-of the mechanics of merchandising 
and a complete tabulation of retail outlets for all 
trades, it includes an authoritative routing for every 
town and city in the market, as well as a copy of 
the Evening Journal’s famous SALEs MANAGER’s Map. 


This rputing and map, checked by sales managers of 
many of the country’s largest organizations, would alone 
make this the one indispensable book on New York.- 


Nothing to equal the practical value of this volume has 
ever been published. Unspared time, energy, research 
and expense have been put into it to make it the stand- 
ard book of reference on the New York market. 





A limited number are still available at 
$5 each. Check should accompany order. 





Business Office, 2 Columbus Circle, New York City 


New York 


Evening Journal 


Se ° 
America’s greatest evening newspaper 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


4a 72 AT st &2.8. & 
58 East Washington Street > Chicago 
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DLER Collegian Clothes 
are worn wherever men 
take pride in their personal 


appearance. 


It is a pleasure for us to be 
associated in an advertising 
way,with David Adler & Sons 
Company, who are now in 
their seventy-fifth year. 


7 


We have recentby published an adver- 
tising book—“High-Unit vs. Low- Unit 
Merchandising.”” A copy may be had 
on request by any business executive. 








Must the Style Manufacturer Find 
a New Copy Appeal for His 
Advertising ? 


Is There an Anti-Stylist Movement That Can Be Met Only by 
Advertisers of Real Intelligence? 


By Louis C. Pedlar 


\ Coe publication __re- 
f\X cently carried the advertising 
of five of the most important 
men’s clothing manufacturers in 
the United States. 
tisements showed illustrations by 
capable artists who had faithfully 
pictured the most approved style 
tendencies as interpreted by each 
manufacturer. 

In no two of these advertise- 
ments were duplicating styles of 
garments shown. Every garment 
had its distinctive design. The 
individuality of each manufac- 
turer’s designer stood out in bold 
relief. There was apparently no 
marked style trend—each one had 
his own interpretative idea of 
what the proper style will be. 

Further, in the New York City 
newspapers it is not uncommon 
to see one large store advertising 
a decidedly popular English type 
of sack suit with extreme squared 
shoulders, rather short coat and 
the low placed pockets, with a 
decided flamboyant sweep of the 
trousers, 

Facing this alluring advertise- 
ment on the same page you will 
probably find a reproduction of a 
most conservative suit without 

undue accentuations. The 
copy on this latter advertisement 

ill speak with knowledge of the 

iy that the conservative New 

‘orker should properly dress. 

nd the other stores all have 
siilar’ reasons as to why their 

vies are correct. Here’s an 
esting situation. No two of 
1 agree. Every manufacturer 
his own idea of just what 
trend of fashion is going to 
These trends vary from a 
t alteration of the past styles 
1 extreme variation of future 


ow, just how much effect does 


These adver- - 


this varying type of style adver- 
tising have on the long suffering 
consumer? When he goes to 
make his purchases, is it to be 
presumed that he will be familiar 
with all the varying interpreta- 
tions of the designers or will he 
be more inclined to buy conserva- 
tively? 

In the first place, is the sale 
of clothing by the manufacturer 
to the retail store contingent upon 
style? Then, in turn, is the sale 
of a suit of clothing to the con- 
sumer largely influenced by style 
appeal? What does the con- 
sumer seek when he makes his 
purchase? 


WHAT IS STYLE? 


For years most of the manu- 
facturers in the men’s lines have 
put the great emphasis on this 
intangible and illusive term called 
“style.” Now, what is style? 
Style is but the characteristic 
mode of expression of the indi- 
vidual. Possibly we might am- 
plify this by saying, as it relates 
to wearing apparel, it is the ever 
recurring expression of adorn- 
ment by the individual. 

We have all seen within our 
own lives this evolution of style 
as it affects the external wear- 
ing apparel of both men and 
women. 

You don’t have to be so old to 
remember the men’s short coats 
that followed close after the 
Spanish-American War. We can 
recall later the vogue of the 
over-upholstered broad shoulders 
that had its popularity not so far 
back. And who can’t recall the 
peg top trousers? Another thing 
may have escaped your memory. 
Back in those days when a new 
style arrived, every one of us 
adopted it. The exceptions were 
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few and far between. To have 
wotn the long-skirted coat at the 
time when everyone else was 
wearing the extremely _ short- 
skirted coat would have made 
our eccentricity extremely pro- 
nounced. 

But strange things have hap- 
pened. You can walk down the 
most dressy thoroughfare of the 
most important city in America 
any pleasant afternoon and recon- 
cile yourself to the fact that there 
are no pronounced style _ten- 
dencies but just a general indi- 
vidual interpretation with each 
man wearing the clothing that he 
personally prefers. 

One man, for instance, wears 
the wing collar with the bow tie; 
another the long-pointed turn- 
down collar, and a third a shirt 
with collar attached and still an- 
other man, equally well dressed, 
might possibly wear a_ colored 
flannel shirt or a colored starched 
collar and shirt. And, too, they 
wear variations of clothing that 
are just as broad in their style 
interpretation. All these men are 


looked upon as being acceptably 
dressed. Yet, at no time in the 
past has such a range of indi- 


ideas been possible and 
that broad 


vidual 
still conform. with 
term “well dressed.” 

This same abandon and disre- 
gard for exacting conformity to 
definite styles, sweeps through the 
hat trade with unerring accuracy. 
You can count dozens of distinct 
styles of hats on the same thor- 
oughfare. You will find, too, 
that there is no noted trend or 
marked characteristic in men’s 
footwear. 

The old conditions are chang- 
ing—we no longer are responding 
to style dictates. This is indeed 
a new epoch. It is so important 
that its weight has sifted through 
to the vitals of the industry itself. 

Apparently there has always 
existed and, if the history of 
mankind can be relied upon at 
all, there always will exist cer- 
tain men who_ value physical 
charm highly. Their desire is to 
be more conspicuous than their 
fellow men. It seems to be a 
primitive instinct that has ever 
survived. 


INK May 22, 192; 

The glorious days of the Court: 
of the Louis’s, the days of th« 
Beau Brummells, the Ward Mc- 
Allisters and the Princes of 
Wales and their prototypes have 
all had their conscious or uncon- 
scious influence upon this question 
of style. 

This idea of personal expres 
sion finds outlets other than i: 
dress. We see it clearly amplified 
in the techniques of the modernist 
painters; we find it in the new 
spirit of stage and scenic set 
tings, and we find style drifting 
into definite channels among the 


- poets and writers. 


STYLES FLOW FROM ABOVE 


Apparently all style as such 
emanates from the higher social 
levels and flows down into the 
lower levels. Almost every cos- 
tume of a nationalistic character. 
worn by the great masses of the 
poorer people throughout the 
world, traces back very clearly to 
a simplification of some garment 
worn by one of their exalted 
rulers. 

Of course this question of 
style is a matter of considerable 
moment in the manufacture of 
any apparel for either men or 
women. It is the bugaboo that 
haunts all the producers in the 
allied clothing industries. It is 
the one risk upon which even the 
most conservative manufacturer 
must gamble. 

On the precise and proper in- 
terpretation of style, fortunes 
may be made or lost. Lack of 
foresight and a proper appreci- 
ation of this unconscious but 
surging movement of style may 
totally destroy the reputation of 
a concern that has been years in 
building. These five little letters 
of style make a word that causes 
the looms and shuttles of the tex- 
tile plants to function or to be 
idle. 

And yet, right at this time in 
our own United States, we have 
apparently taken the _ greatest 
stand against the autocratic power 
of this word “style.” This is not 
an organized fight and possibly 
it is not a conscious movement, 
but still it is recognized definitely 
by the men’s wearing apparel in- 
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e believe this to be the largest 


i mber of school and camp ac- 
vuints carried by any maga- 
ic im any one issue in 1923, 
‘have not been able to check 


on the 1924 issue as yet. 






























































AN INFORMAL CHART 
of a FOURFOLD INCREASE 


93 Schools and Camps in June, 1916 
371 rs “ June, 1924 


IN EIGHT years Harper’s Bazar has quadrupled the 


accounts carried in its Schoo] Department. 


A fact interesting in itself, but more interesting in its 
significance. 


The expense of sending a boy or girl to a private school 
ranges from $1,000 to $3,000 a year. 


Results must come from families more than well-to-do. 
And this fourfold increase in its School Department 
is evidence that Harper’s Bazar has produced those 
results. 


But, of course, this is logical: For in its every depart- 
ment, in its advertising pages and in its editorial pages, 
the appeal of Harper’s Bazar is essentially to women 
of wealth and discrimination. 


Harpers Bazar 


24 IN LONDON 5Oc¢ 6fr. IN PARIS 
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dustry as a rising tide that has 
not yet reached its greatest height. 

Possibly we have reached the 
time when, by the very force of 
competitive style advertising, we 
have destroyed the very funda- 
mentals that once played such an 
important part in the selection of 
our wearing apparel. The laurel 
of being the style arbiter possibly 
has passed to the great consum- 
ing public who now becomes the 
dictator of style, rather than the 
manufacturer. 


WHEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
DIFFERED 


What are the influences that 
make for this change? In 1870 
more than 80 per cent of our 
population lived on the farms or 
in the rural towns. The cloth- 
ing industry had not developed to 
the place to which it later at- 
tained. Prevailing styles in men’s 
clothing in those times emanated 
from the higher social sources. 
Advertising of men’s styles had 
not as yet found a place where it 
exerted any pronounced influence. 


We drew a definite line of de- 
marcation between the city man 


and the country man. The small 
minority of men who lived in the 
cities were going through the 
period of winning confidence and 
respect, both among their own 
kind and with the people with 
whom they did business beyond 
the city boundaries. 

Now we see a change in this 
condition and today more than 
50 per cent of all the people in 
the United States live in the 
cities. This transition of popula- 
tion unquestionably has had a 
decided infiuence upon _ the 
methods of thinking and the con- 
sequent wearing and buying habits 
of the men of the United States. 

This shift of population from 
the rural to the urban is sig- 
nificant enough. It means that 
we now have within the city the 
fusing of the country man and 
the city man. We have the equal- 
ization of style acceptance. This 
new fusing possibly has its effect 
upon the ultra-conservative trend 
in purchasing men’s wearing ap- 
parel. But it does not wholly ac- 
count for the general depression 
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in the men’s style business. It is. 
at best, only one of the influences, 

Consider that in 1923 the tota! 
volume of bank clearings in the 
United States exceeded that of 
previous years. This alone wou'd 
be .a rather definite indication 
that the United States in 1923 
was in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. When you consider that the 
automobile industry took a huge 
forward step which increased 
their output by tremendous strides 
in a market that was already sup- 
posed to be saturated, we cin 
realize that vast sums of moncy 
have been spent by the waze 
earners. through this great in- 
dustry. The statistics on home 
and industrial building are stag- 
gering; almost every national 
magazine of consequence and prac- 
tically every newspaper in Amer- 
ica devotes some part of its 
editorial space or other section 
to this “Own Your Own Home” 
idea. This home ownership or 
pride of possession idea has swept 
across the United States like a 
prairie fire. 


EVEN CONGRESS IS BESEECHED FOR 
HELP 


Into the very halls of Congress 
has come the cry for help on this 
question of building and hous- 
ing. Naturally, such important 
contributory industries as the 
furniture business, the lighting fix- 
ture business, the household hard- 
ware business and kindred and 
associated lines are enjoying one of 
the highest peaks of their career 

This new high level of invest- 
ment is indicated through the 
great life insurance companies by 
more paid premiums than they 
have received heretofore. We 
have these 110,000,000 people of 
the United States proportionately 
subscribing to telephones, we have 
them buying huge numbers of phio- 
nographs and we _ have _ these 
highly organized purchasers buy- 
ing radios, pianos, automobiles, 
and their own homes. 

The astounding part of all this 
tremendous investment by this 
great mass of people is that the 
bulk of these purchases are made 
on time payments. What the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A h i 
* on the Miss Leap pet 


Where the Ohio River merges with the mighty Missis- 
sippi, has sprung a thriving city. Its facilities and resources 
have made it an important commercial unit in the goth State. 

Cairo is a distributing center of no small importance. It 
feeds the great markets of the South, Southeast and South- 
west with all classes of merchandise. Its bank deposits total 
$5,500,000. 

Cairo is served by an enterprising group of local business 
houses, doing an annual business of $3,500,000. 

57 Grocery Stores 14 Drug Stores 

15 Auto Dealers and Garages 
2 Hardware Stores 

6 Building Material Dealers 
5 Shoe Stores 10 Dry Goods Stores 

10 Men’s Furnishings Stores 
4 Furniture Stores 3 Stationers 4 Music Stores 
16 Confectioners 8 Coal Merchants 

It has intercourse with the outside world through five rail- 
roads and an electric line, as well as through barge and river 
packet service direct to the Gulf and to Mississippi, Ohio 
and Tennessee river ports. 

Excellent rail connections make it easy for Cairo people 
to patronize the St. Louis Stores, and the Globe-Democrat, 
which enjoys the greatest favor there of any metropolitan 
newspaper, leads them to merchandise values, both in 
St. Louis and at home. 

Globe-Democrat Circulation in Cairo: 
Daily—378; Sunday—689 


4 Jewelers 


St. Louis’ Largest — 


C. Geo. Krogness 
London end Paris 
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WELVE years ago William Dean Howe 
said that the then dawning era of “magazi 
journalism” presaged a golden age for writa 
Since the dean of American letters paid th 
tribute to the fertility of the popular imagi 
tion, the Macfadden Publications entered { 
field, and now cover a wider range of individ 
reading tastes than any other group of mag 
zines in this country. 

During the last month we published 232 se 
rate features in eleven magazines. 

And the diversified appeal of the Macfad¢ 
Publications is evidenced by the few instang 
which follow: 

Evangeline Booth wrote one of the leadi 
articles in May Physical Culture. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim is the author of 
serial now appearing in Metropolitan. 

Joe Cook laid down his famous ukelele | 
enough to tell the readers of Dance Lovers ¥ 
he does not trip the light fantastic—a characte 
istic Joe Cook narrative. 

Byrne Macfadden, educated in the traditi 
of the dance, writes about the work of Fokine. 

Grace Miller White, who wrote “Tess of! 
Storm Country,” is the author of a novel 
ning in Dream World. 





r. Frank Crane is a regular contributor to 
ue Romances. 
More astounding still are the statistics: 
In the May issues of the Macfadden Publica- 
ns were printed 1124 pages of reading matter 
ot counting the covers) in 4,197,000 maga- 
ies for which the American public paid ap- 
oxximately three-quarters of a million dollars. 
This is, indeed, the golden age for writers. 
edo not ask whether a writer comes to us with 
eputation—we ask only that he comes to us 
h a story. 
The Macfadden Publications are made to sell 
and that they do sell is proved by the fact that 
by reach at least one home in every six in the 
ited States. 
This is due entirely to the fact that they pos- 
sa human element in accord with the chang- 
y spirit of the times, proving that this is not 


y the golden age for writers, but for readers 
well. 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Macfadden Building, New York City 


e Story Metropolitan Movie Weekly 
ical Culture True Detective Mysteries Dream World 
p Romances Dance Lovers Muscle Builder 
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eModes & —Manners 
7 


THE readers of Modes & Manners form 
an entirely new class of circulation: 
they are like no other group yet listed. 
They are known to be regular and consis- 
tent buyers of high grade merchandise. 


{n a circulation of 250,000 not a 


single element is wasted: not a copy 
but reaches an actual or potential con- 
sumer of your product. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ‘PARIS 
PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 


222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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actual figures are at the present 
time it is difficult to say. They 
are nevertheless huge in size. 

\s opposed to this fixed expen- 
diture we must make individual 
curtailment wherever possible. 
The saving instinct has suddenly 
become strong. From general in- 
dications, the place where such 
cu! tailments are possible is in 
the purchasing of the luxuries, 
sper ‘ialty foods, clothing and wear- 
ing apparel, that is affected by 
the element of style. 

For almost five years the records 
of the men’s shirt business show 
that white shirts have been in 
the ascendancy. This is a most 
unusual condition. The shirt 
manufacturers all felt certain 
that after the second year of the 
producing of white shirts that 
the reaction would set in, and 
that colored or fancy shirts would 
take the place of the white shirts. 
But this reaction did not occur. 
It will come in time but only 
when the purchaser who is now 
the style arbiter says so. 

So apparently this same con- 
dition exists throughout all the 
allied men’s style industries. 
Style evidently is not so im- 
portant. Quality and long dis- 
tance wearing features are in the 
ascendancy. This new awakening 
into activity of the anti-stylist 
movement must be met by the 
manufacturers with a new under- 
standing. It means in these days 
a most careful consideration of 
their entire lines to eliminate the 
tricks, the furbelows and _ the 
stunts from their lines so that 
the retailer can fill his racks with 
turnover and not left-over stock. 


Peter Beck with 
Foote & Morgan 


Peter Beck, previously with The Dave 

*h Company, Inc., ew York, as 
space buyer and production ener: 
has joined Foote & Morgan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, in a similar 
cay acity, 

iss Florence Devine also has joined 
Foote & Morgan as a member of the 
copy department. 


Advanced by Street & Finney 

‘obert Finney has been advanced to 

« position of assistant space buyer of 

treet & Finney, Inc., New York 
ulvertising agency, 
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Bakery Wins Right to Use 
“Tux” 


The Square Baking Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is entitled to register the 
work “Lux” as a trade-mark for bread, 
notwithstanding the prior use of the 
mark by The Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., as a _ trade- 
mark for soaps and detergents, accord- 
ing to a recent decision by First Assis- 
tant Commissioner Kinnan of the United 
States Patent Office. 

The Lever Brothers Company in op- 
posing the registration argued that the 
mark is a purely arbitrary word and 
has by the company’s efforts and ex- 
penditures, been popularized as a trade- 
mark; that general good-will and reputa- 
tion of the product has been established 
and constitute a valuable asset, and 
that the applicant sought an advantage 
by adopting the trade-mark, thus fore- 
stalling the future extension of the 
business of The Lever Brothers Com- 


pany. 
The ground of the decision is that the 
goods of the respective parties are not 
of the same descriptive properties and 
the Patent Office has no jurisdiction 
under the Trade-Mark Statutes to re- 
fuse registration. The decision points 
out that the Statutes provide no - 
thority for considering questions 
damage or confusion in trade based 
on unfair competition. 


W. E. Moffett Joins 
S. C. Beckwith Staff 


William E. Moffett has joined the 
New York sales staff of The S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency, publishers’ 
representative. For twelve years he was 
advertising manager of the former Pitts- 
burgh Leader. Mr. Moffett also was at 
one time with the Louisville Herald 
in a similar capacity. 


With Carman-in-New England 


Frederick H. Stephens has become 
junior associate of Carman-in-New Eng- 
land, publishers’ representative, Boston. 
He previously was with the Ward Bak- 
ing Company at Cambridge, Mass. He 
also has been secretary of the New 
York State Bakers Association and the 
Bakers’ Club, both of New York. 


B. W. Radcliffe with 
Woodrow Press 


B. Walter Radcliffe, previously with 
the Record Company, printing, St. 
Augustine, Fla., has joined the Wood- 
row Press, New York. He will manage 
the typography and layout department. 


California Newspaper Appoints 
Lorenzen & Thompson 
The Long Beach, Calif., Telegram 
has cppuned Lorenzen & Thompson, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 








If Mr. Schwab Asked Me 


He Would Be Shown How and Why the Nation Would Respond 


By Amos Stote 


UPPOSE Mr. Charles M. 

Schwab called me to the 
offices of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and asked why and 
how I would present the service 
of steel to the public. If such an 
invitation came I should like to 
present the problem and its answer 
somewhat as follows: 

You secure the attention of 
people for one of two reasons; 
either through their curiosity or 
their self-inter- 


frequently indicated as much hy 
the nature of your public utier- 
ances, though, confidentially, Mr. 
Schwab, these public utterances 
have not always had the ef- 
fect you would desire. How- 
ever, aS your present problem is 
so much greater than anything 
which may be solved by random 
publicity, we can afford to ignore 

that phase of the subject. 
Steel needs to secure a hold 
upon the self- 





est. The first, 
standing alone, Mr. 
is transient and L b 
leaves little lic sees it, 
change upon looked upon 


Schwab, 
drama of business, as the pub- the 
steel has 
as the 


interest of peo- 
in the melo- ple for much 
same rea- 
sons that  re- 
ligions, govern- 


been 
hard- 


thought or emo- 
tion. Yet when 
curiosity is 
combined with 
self - interest 
you have the 
perfect appeal, 
for the second 
is the strongest 
of all human 
emotions, the 
basis of all 
human action. 
But you are 
well aware of 


hearted overlord; finance the 
stern, unrelenting father; ag- 
riculture the honest, deserving 
swain; with silk and perfume 
the vampire, and cotton the 
beautiful, virtuous maiden. 
This sounds very funny and 
rather silly; and it is, both to 
those who have a sense of 
humor and no money invested 
in steel. But whatever in- 
fluences the emotions of the 
mass of people is not a laugh- 
ing matter to a man whose life 
work and life interests are in 


ments, chewing 
gums and tooth- 
pastes need such 
a hold. Steel 
needs the sup- 
port of the 
people. While 
steel, as such, 
or in the forms 
your industry 
prepares it, is 
not purchased 
by the public, 
the evident fact 
remains that all 


the balance. 





the power of 





people are con- 





self - interest, 
Mr. Schwab. 
You have too often put this 
force into action in your deal- 
ings with men not to know 
and respect its great capacity. 
What you really want me to tell 
you is just why steel needs to 
attract the self-interest of that 
great body of intelligent people 
who form the intellectual majori- 
ty, or leadership class. And also 
how steel may most effectively 
attract these people. 

As to why the virtues of steel, 
as an industry, should be pre- 
sented to the people in such a 
manner as to arouse their self- 
interest, I really believe the need 
is already impressed upon you to 
a considerable extent. You have 


‘ sumers of steel. 

As Professor 
Malcolm Keir of Dartmouth has 
put it: “If the modern world 
should be deprived of iron (steel) 
suddenly, our whole civilization 
would crash about our ears into 
a heap of dust.” People do not 
realize this. They must be brought 
to realize it. And in addition to 
the fact that steel needs the sup- 
port of the people from the 
patronage standpoint there is the, 
today, even more potent fact that 
steel needs the support of the 
mass of the people from _ the 
safety standpoint. 

To conserve your heavily bur- 
dened time, Mr. Schwab, I will 
itemize the most important reasons 
why the steel industry needs to 
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make its services known to the 
public. 

(1) The natural, practical, ten- 
dency of steel is toward consoli- 
dation of interests. The natural, 
unfortunately, human inclination 
is to look with suspicion upon 
consolidations because they arouse 
the jealousies of the average mind, 
which is mediocre. 

(2) Steel plants suffer periodic 
depressions through slumps, either 
in industries which are heavy pur- 
chasers of steel, through seasonal 
depressions of other buying in- 
dustries, or through the more 
complex vagaries of an unbal- 
anced market. For example: The 
financial difficulties incident to 
agriculture at this time have re- 
duced the farmer’s purchasing 
_ power. Consequently steel suffers. 

And do you think the farmer 
has any love for steel? On the 
contrary he is willing to spite 
himself and delay the buying of 
that needed mowing machine, 
rake or plow when he stops to 
think that by so doing he is keep- 


ing money out of the pockets of 


” 


the steel “barons.” And even ad- 
mitting the average person does 
not usually connect his metal 
purchases with your industry, this 
same instinctive resistance prevails 
so far as the operation of the 
“will to buy” is concerned. 

(3) The general feeling toward 
the steel industry is not indiffer- 
ence, which is bad enough, but 
actual antagonism. 

(4) The fact that steel enters 
into an almost innumerable quan- 
tity of commodities which are 
sold direct to the people, is proof 
of the opportunity steel has to 
help all its outlets through making 
itself popular. This popularity 
will help to stabilize wares using 
steel in their construction, and so 
sustain the flow of orders for raw 
material. 

(5) In impressing the public 
with the vast variety and impor- 
tance of the uses of steel you 
arouse a new and more enduring 
appreciation of the commodities 
into which steel enters. Though 
your institution may not have an 
overflowing public sentiment in 
its favor, the fact remains that if 
you announce the merits of steel 
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over the signature of your co; 
poration, that name has a sufi 
cient influence to give people : 
new confidence in_ steel - usi 
products. If, for example, a wo- 
man is made to realize she is get- 
ting Bethlehem steel in her sew 
ing machine, baby  carriace 
springs, automobile parts ai 
garter buckles, she is going 
look with greater confidence up 
these wares. 

(6) Your future markets, the 
future expansion of your busi- 
ness, the future development of 
the science of steel manufacture, 
all depend upon the enlarged 
patronage of an ever-increasing 
population. 

(7) The security of your share- 
holders, those who have entrust- 
ed their savings to your keeping, 
are entitled to every safeguard 
which you can place about your 
present operations and your future 
position. 

(8) And the most impressive 
reason of all, Mr. Schwab, why 
you should educate the public to 
the heroic services it receives 
from the steel industry is that by 
so doing you insure that industry 
against political or fanatical out- 
cry and assault. 

You are a rich man, Mr. 
Schwab. It is all very well for 
you to say you have “risen from 
the ranks” (so have the majority 
of our other industrial leaders). 
It is all very well for you to con- 
sider your industry, so far as the 
Bethlehem organizations are con- 
cerned, as an “industrial de- 
mocracy.” It is all very fine and 
no one denies the value in having 
certain of your workmen address 
you as “Charlie” and in having 
thousands of them think of you 
in this comradely manner, which 
undoubtedly denotes devotion. 

This phase of your situation re- 
flects very remarkable credit to 
your undeniably great capacity 
for organization and for securing 
loyalty. But you need to revicw 
a few facts, Mr. Schwab. The 
very existence of your riches, ‘he 
nature of your daily activitics, 
the fact that you motor instead 
of trudge home, that you slcep 
between linen instead of cotton; 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Local 
Advertiser KNOWS 


(But How About You?) 


During the first four months of 
1924 the Chicago Evening 
American published 2,788,125 
lines of LOCAL DISPLAY AD- 
VERTISING, a gain over the same 
period of 1923 of 316,284 lines. 


NOW GET THIS. 
The gain of the Chicago Eve- 


ning American in LOCAL 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
exceeded by 31,391 lines the 
increase of all the other 
daily newspapers in Chicago 
COMBINED. 


LOCAL ADVERTISERS in 
Chicago are familiar with the 
changes taking place in the 
evening newspaper field. 


ARE YOU? 


" EVENING 
A Good Newspaper 
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LOSE by where Broadway 
begins, is the office of a 
mild little middle-aged man 
who is one of New York's least 
known millionaires. Senior head 
of a huge brokerage house, he sits 
for five hours a day manoeuvring 
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sing old Irish songs. - His origi 
ambition in life was to beaf 
man. And he has a standing 
dollar bet with an elevator 1 
in his office building that 
Blossom is not the mother 
‘Skeezix, 
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x Hylan, and possibly a few = - 
better known movie stars.” 
ehave it on good authority, 
Washing staff men. Says 
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Mary’s Lamb in 1924 


They say that “Mary had a little lamb,” etc. 

Yes, and now Mary has a smart hat and 
stylish clothes and marcelled hair and good look- 
ing shoes. 

And, honest-to-gosh, Mary uses cold cream, 
face powder and a touch of rouge—a good skin 
soap and other “beautifiers.” 

Mary lives on a farm in Barron County, Wis- 
consin, and she and her mother read THe Farm- 
ER’s WIFE every month. 


Nearly a million families like Mary’s can be 
reached through the only magazine published for 
farm women, 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Watuace C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FarM Papers, Inc. 
$5 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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these influences force, beyond 
you: most strenuous efforts to re- 
sist it, a new viewpoint upon you. 

Moreover it is an economic 
truth that if you did not have a 
viewpoint different from that of 
your workers you would not be 
where you are, nor could you 
serve those same workers with 
the same capacity with which you 
now serve them. For that matter 
the type of workman you knew 
when you were one of them no 
longer exists. 

“Styles” in workmen change 
just as styles in “flappers,” bank- 
ers and college boys. Movies, 
radios, motor cars, home con- 
veniences and wars have produced 
a new type of workman. And 
don’t overlook the fact that you 
have been a most influential 
factor in the development of this 
new type, who reads and thinks 
and talks a language quite foreign 
to that common to the man you 
knew thirty years ago. Not only 
your personal efforts as a leader 
of men has brought about this 
change, but your industry has also 
had a most influential part in this 
advancement. 

This is an interesting age, 
Mr. Schwab, probably the most 
interesting one any people have 
seen since the beginning of the 
world, for it has marked more 
monumental changes in govern- 
ments, social standards, science, 
mechanical methods and religions 
than has any like period of which 
we have record. But it is not a 
happy age, Mr. Schwab, and 
happiness is as essential to eco- 
nomic stability as sunshine is to 
growing grain. Our measure of 
progress, our commercial pros- 
perity, our social harmony—these 
are, and always will be, as exactly 
in proportion to the sum-total of 
human happiness as an industry’s 
potential trade is in proportion to 
the buying power of its consuming 
marke. Only happiness can give 
social rest .and continuity of ef- 
ficient daily labor 

So you need public support if 
your industry would continue to 
achieve. And now I shall en- 
deavor to outline some of the 
More i nportant items in a pro- 
gram which is capable of win- 
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ning this support over to you. 

I'll venture to say that no one, 
not even yourself, Mr. ‘Schwab, 
realizes to what an _ inclusive 
extent, and vital extent, the wares 
of the industry you head influence 
daily life. Consequently you have 
a story to tell the public which 
can be made so graphic and im- 
pressive, while retaining that 
simplicity necessary to reach the 
average mind, that it is most cer- 
tainly possible for you to securé 
a public loyalty and patronage 
which no: opposition could break 
down. 

And do not overlook this fact, 
Sir, that though your organization 
may not top the steel group in 
size, you are the best known steel 
man in the country—and the best 
liked. And the growth which 
comes from the acquaintance with 
millions of good, honest, common 
people is the growth which alone 
can insure any permanence of 
leadership. Consequently one of 
the chief reasons why your cor- 
poration would do well to inaug- 
urate this national educational 
program lies in the greater posi- 
tion it offers. 

Imagine what it. will mean to 
you, after a year or two of 
national educational work, to have 
manufacturers of commodities 
which contain your steel feature 
that fact in their advertisements. 
Think of automobile, typewriter, 
lawn mower, corset, saw, hammer, 
filing cabinet, builder’s hardware, 
lighting fixture, heating and cook- 
ing device, talking machine, radio 
equipment, railway equipment, 
camera, golf club manufacturers, 
and the makers of the million- 
and-one other wares purchased 
by the public, which contain your 
steel, mentioning in their adver- 
tisements that Bethlehem steel is 
used. For as surely as you make 
Bethlehem steel famous, as surely 
as you make it desired by the 
public, you will bring users of 
your steel to feature that fact 
when advertising to the public. 

By impressing the virtues of 
steel you will make people “steel 
conscious.” They will be looking 
for it in all manner of articles 
which they have been accustomed 
to take for granted. They will 
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see the romance of a great in- 
dustry typified in their most 
ordinary articles. Of course you 
will never make the mistake to 
urge people to buy steel-made 
wares, or to defend steel in any 
way. By so doing you would 
create resistance and cheapen your 
effort. 

But when you give this nation 
the great story of steel, a story 
which can be made to secure and 
hold the interest of anyone who 
has been equipped for thinking, 
you do not arouse their instinctive 
resistance, which a “straight sell- 
ing message” must by its char- 
acter do. And when you help the 
manufacturers who buy your 
materials, and so increase their 
sales through increasing a knowl- 
edge of the value of their wares, 
you not only win their apprecia- 
tion, and their orders, but you 
show them the advantage of 
putting “Bethlehem steel” into 
their advertisements, until that 
term will become a hall-mark of 
quality, a known standard of 


value equal to the “sterling” mark 


on silver. 

Now let us get down to the 
presentment of your story. Word 
pictures, and actual pictures, im- 
press the average mind more than 
does the most perfected logic, 
for the simple reason that the 
average mind is not logical, while 
the average emotion is very 
tractable. You have great op- 
portunities for the use of both 
word pictures and actual pictures, 
all the way from the days when 
Colonial farmers pounded out 
their own nails and tacks down to 
the heroic scenes depicting the 
gigantic activities of the industry 
today. 

You might do well to begin at 
the beginning of iron working in 
this country, when ore was first 
discovered in 1585 by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s settlement in North 
Carolina. Here is a dramatic 
picture, and an historic fact of 
far greater importance to the 
economic development of this 
country than was the finding of 
the greatest gold mine. For it is 
steel and wheat and timber which 
have made gold valuable, for the 
reason that until people had some- 
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thing ‘worthy of exchange a4 
medium of exchange was of sinall 
concern. 

Working up to the advertise- 
ment featuring the finding of iron 
ore there could well be published 
a series showing how the « early 
settlers were handicapped by lack 
of iron. Tell of the log cabins 
built without a nail. Tell of the 
severe labor and poor results due 
to lack of nails, hinges, locks, and 
cooking kettles. Tell how settlers 
waited for months for a single 
iron pot from England, and how 
one big, black, ugly pot was more 
prized then than is the finest 
motor car today. 


THERE IS STILL MORE TO BE TOLD 


Tell how farmers spent all their 
spare time pounding out nails and 
tacks and used their precious 
surplus of them for trading at the 
settlement store. Impress what it 
meant to this country when Jacob 
Perkins, in 1790, invented a 
slitting and heading machine 
which brought down the cost of 
nails to one-third that of the 
home- made article. Bring out 
how in 1810 one-fourth of the 
entire output of iron went into 
rods from which nails were made 
Everybody has heard of the royal 
gentleman who lost his kingdom 
for lack of a horseshoe nail; but 
who has heard of how the United 
States owes its progress to the 
misshapen, inadequate, laboriously 
produced hand-made _ nail of 
Colonial days? 

To show the value of the con- 
solidation of interests and _ the 
concentration of effort, tell of 
how 225 years after the discovery 
of iron in this country its uses 
were still so restricted, because 
those who worked in it were s0 
unskilled, that nails and_ iron 
bands for barrels consumed by 
far the most of the iron output. 

Then tell of the tragic efforts 
and repeated failures in the mak- 
ing of iron kettles large enough 
for the pioneer to refine his sugar 
and to boil down his maple 
syrup, if he were to have any 
sweetening for his foods. 

And you have an_ inte -nsely 
dramatic story in shipbuilding. 
Without ships the early colonies 
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could hardly have lived and cer- 
tainly could not have grown. Yet 
how could ships be built without 
iron? Again nails were demanded; 
and not only nails, for what good 
was a ship without a bell and 
anchors. And who would have 
dared. sail the seas in those pirate 
days without cannon and shot? 

Everywhere’ the Colonist turned, 
every act, every adventure was 
hampered by his lack of iron in 
some form. After a century or 

. so of effort the best furnace men 
could make four usable kettles a 
week—a great achievement and 
the talk of the country for miles 
around. What is your output of 
steel, Mr. Schwab? Not of crude 
iron crudely treated, but of fine 
steel produced under chemical 
analysis? Have you a story to 
tell equal to the four kettles a 
week? 

There is another wonderful con- 
trast for you to draw between the 
production of ore, on which the 
steel industry depends, by compar- 
ing the days of the “iron fisheries” 
which used to be worked at 
Middleboro, Massachusetts with 
the great days at the Mesaba 
Range. In 1800 one man and a 
boat could, by working hard 
all day, collect two tons of ore. 
A century later one machine 
(made! of steel) aided by eight 
men, leaded 600 tons an hour. So 
vastly ‘has steel aided in its own 
development and in its service to 
man. 

Of course you have countless 
stories of the service of steel 
to transportation, Mr. Schwab, 
countless graphic incidents to give 
which ‘will ‘convince any thinking 
person of how dependent he is 
upon your operations. Why not 
tell of, how it cost $32 to trans- 
port a ton of freight 65 miles 
overlaid in 1783, and then show 
how steel has reduced this charge 
to a fraction of that sum. 

How about the picturesque but 
costly method of carrying bar iron 
to Pittsburgh over the Alleghenies 
by ‘horseback? Why not show 
how steel served the country by 
serving itself in making possible 
means of transportation which 
did ‘away with such primitive 
methods? 
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Then there was the largest water 
wheel built at Troy, New York, 
to run three rolling mills for 
manufacturing horseshoes to be 
worn by the horses which towed 
the boats in the Erie Canal, 
Whether the demand came from 
the railway or its competitor, the 
waterway, steel and iron were al- 
ways demanded. 


ARE THE MASTERS OF STEEL HAKD? 


All the while you are presenting 
this early history of the progress 
of steel as an industry, and the 
progress of our nation as de- 
pendent upon steel development, 
you have been appealing to the 
romantic, the human side, of the 
people; and have been building up 
a great respect for and an even 
greater appreciation of the human 
side of steel. The nature of your 
product and the methods neces- 
sary to its production have given 
the public a feeling that all of 
steel, its ores, its methods of 
fabrication, its finished products 
and its masters, are hard. 

In the melodrama of business, 
as the public sees it, steel has 
been looked upon as the hard- 
hearted overlord; finance the 
stern, unrelenting father; agri- 
culture the honest, deserving 
swain; with silk and perfume the 
vampire and cotton the beautiful, 
virtuous maiden. This sounds 
very funny and rather silly; and 
it is both to those who have a 
sense of humor and no money in- 
vested in steel. But whatever 
influences the emotions of the 
mass of people is not a laughing 
matter to a man whose life work 
and life interests are in the 
balance. That is why one of the 
most important functions of 
this program of education, Mr. 
Schwab, is to bring in the “do- 
mestic touch,” picture the early 
struggles of steel, its kindly place 
beside the hearthstone, its willing 
service and faithful devotion 

After you have carried vour 
program through that elementary 
stage of education which has done 
something to replace “cold as 
steel,” “hard as steel” and “cruel 
as steel” with “fine as_ steel,” 
“true as steel” and “brave as 
steel”; then it is time to move 
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ome buy Advertising on 
A basis of large circulation. 


Some buy it on a basis 
Of low rate! 


And both classes 

Can buy The American Weekly Magazine 
Without departing from 

Precedent, for 


Strange to say, it has both! 


Largest circulation 
In the world! 


Lowest proportionate line rate 
In the world! 


4,500,000 families! 


Seven dollars! 


American deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser 

Washington— Herald 

Atlanta—American 

Syracuse—American 

Rochester—American 

Detroit—Times Baltimore— American 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use‘color’. A J.K. 
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“Let the Next 


Advertising media are always on trial. 
Circulation figures are convincing only 
in so far as they are supported by 
A. B.C. audit. The publisher’s claims 
of market coverage and consumer in- 
fluence find credence only when they 
are confirmed by the testimony of 
advertisers who have paid the bills for 
space and checked the records of their 
sales department. Past performance 
and consistent delivery of value re- 
ceived weigh heavily with the jury. 








The Cincinnati Times-Star claims a 
daily city circulation reaching four out 
of every five homes in greater Cincin- 
nati. The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
places this at 109,150 copies net. This 
is 22,734 copies more than the second 
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CHARLES P. TAFT, Publ'sher C. H. REMBOLD, Managet 
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evening paper and 67,271 copies more 
than the unaudited statement of the 
publisher of the leading morning paper. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star claims to 
be the buyers’ guide for its field. Dis- 
play advertisers both local and national 
testified to this last year by placing in 
its columns 11,710,139 lines of display 
advertising, an excess of 4,481,358 
lines over the second evening paper 
and of 2,192,708 lines over the leading 
morning paper, including its Sunday 
magazine edition. 

Times-Star leadership in circulation 
and in display lineage has been con- 
sistently maintained without a break 
for sixteen years. It is greater today 
than at any time in the past. 


ITIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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forward to a presentment of the 
results steel has achieved. 

Your story of steel’s service to 
railways is a mighty national 
drama of progress. From the 
stage coach to the first railway 
engine with boiler strapped ,to 
wooden body, trundling wood 
coaches, bumping over wood rails 
—to the modern express train; 
steel from stem to stern, flying 
over steel rails (which before 
long will be supported by steel 
ties ), thundering over steel bridges, 
roaring through steel bound and 
braced tunnels. 

For human interest, and because 
the farmer is inclined to express 
himself, the next division of your 
program, Mr. Schwab, might deal 
with the relation of steel to agri- 
culture. The making of the 
farmer’s life more pleasant, profit- 
able, easier and more interesting, 
is but one item in this part of 
your educational undertaking. Tell 
what steel on the farm means to 
the consumer in the city. Tell 
how machinery of steel has in- 
creased crops, reduced labor costs, 


improved farm produce and done 
mighty things in assuring adequate 


food supplies for the packed 
cities. And don’t fail to empha- 
size that steel has helped make the 
farmer a better buyer of city 
goods, which in their turn were 
produced by machines of steel. 

When we come down to con- 
sider the extent of the service of 
steel in the industries, how steel- 
raised farmstuffs are carried by 
steel to the steel-equipped factor- 
ies, where every operation, from 
the power plant to the machine 
which packs the finished article 
for shipment, is dependent upon 
steel; then we have a slight con- 
ception of one chapter in the life 
story of steel. 

There is steel in architecture, 
Mr. Schwab.. Everybody sees it 
when the buildings are underway. 
But they take it for granted. 
They do not stop to think that 
without steel these buildings 
would not be possible. They have 
not considered that steel makes 
the buildings safe, gives them 
endurance, adds to their grace and 
beauty, provides for better lighting 
and ventilation. 
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When we consider what stcel 
means in the daily round of tise 
home life, from the heater in the 
basement to the spare bed in the 
attic, from the baby carriage ‘o~ 
the motor carriage, from the lock 
on the front door to the doubles 
lock on the wine cellar, from 


. bathroom to coal-bin, from shovel 


to manicure scissors; when we 
consider these we wonder at the 
educational opportunity you have 
neglected, Mr. Schwab. 


WHAT STEEL HAS DONE FOR 
CLOTHING 


And in clothing. Steel has 
multiplied the number, variety and 
styles in fabrics and costumes, 
has improved quality and reduced 
costs. Steel has added to the 
wardrobe of every woman. Tell 
“the ladies’ how steel has re- 
leased them from the slavery of 
the spinning wheel and from the 
dowdiness of homespun and home- 
fashioned frocks. 

Still we have not mentioned the 
vast progress achieved i 
science of steel. 


to men. This should begin with 
an explanation of the relationship 
of iron to steel, which seems to be 
somewhat like that which exists 
between bread and cake, or be- 
tween that series of fabric stages 
ranging from pure cotton, through 
degrees of mixture with wool, up 
to the point of pure wool. 

But as steel enters everywhere 
your story will never be com- 
pleted until time goes into liquida- 
tion. So much for the arousing 
of your desire, Mr. Schwab, to 
add the yet greatest achievement 
to your long roll of accomplish- 
ments—the developing of an 
understanding nation. You have 
the whole realm of human action 
to draw upon, the whole realm 
of human emotion to work upon. 
Impress the universality of steel. 
The nation will respond, Mr. | 
Schwab. 


With Allied Newspapers 
Harry H. Watson, formerly with Cur- 
rent Opinion, has joined the sales staff 
of Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers 
representative, New York. 
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A letter to eel half the continent and 


win an order of considerable importance — 


A routine office memorandum — 


and they looked alike! 


—— communications, intended to accomplish wide 
different purposes, were very much alike in their ap 
pearance. The paper upon which they were typed wasth 
same. It was selected to conform to an office standard. 


This standard was set to relieve the confusion brough 
by the multiplicity of names and grades of bond papers. 

No one realizes more keenly than we do the difficult 
confronting the man who sets out to buy paper wis 
There are more than one hundred and twenty-five diff 
ent prices at which bond paper may be purchased. 
indicates that those who make and sell bond paper rec 
nize one hundred and twenty-five separate grades. Fallin 
in some one of these grades there are more than six hu 
dred brands on the market. Competition, not utility, 
obviously controlled the situation. 


Can we wonder then that arbitrary standards are sdf 


Practically speaking, what harm if arbitrary standar 
are set? Harm may easily result,—from the waste of a litt 
money now and then, to consequences of a more serial 
nature. Take the above instance. If the paper was go 
enough to stand the mail bags and office handling 
still come crisp and fresh to its destination—per haps the 
to be routed to associates—it was altogether too good 
the office memorandum. In this case a little money ¥ 
wasted on office memorandum. 

On the other hand, if the paper was of a grade primati 
intended for office forms, it could seriously handicap t 
letter. Much ds on circumstances. If competition! 
the desired o was keen, and prices and merchand 
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lystanc’ \tdized, things that might appear of | sath of tienen 


nor impo:tance could weigh in the bal of Eagle-A 
tis better therefore to watch appearances. It Bond Paper is pro 
Metter to waste a little money on the office | duced on a volume | pag 
morandun than to jeopardize the success of basis, with all the 
business letter. resulting economy 
| im manufacture and 

veh 


But it is necessary to do neither. This is but 
of many examples showing how paper may uses of paper 
wisely or unwisely bought. 

e American Writing ae Company is 

largest maker of high grade papers in the 
rid, Formerly it produced papers in a wide 

iety of grades and prices, following the prac- 

inthe trade. It has now completed the task begun 

than five years ago, of simplifying and stand- 

icing the manufacture and distribution of papers. 
in Bond Papers nine grades are produced. 

ese scientifically, and economically, cover 

entire ficld of bond paper requirements. 

may be identified by the Eagle-A Water- 
tk. To make the selection almost automatic, 
bseninegrades aregrouped under three master 
sifications, as shown in chart at the right. 

ach of the nine grades of Eagle-A Bond 
pers is produced on a quantity basis and re- 
s all the consequent economies of mass 
bduction and volume purchasing power. 
are obtainable through your Printer, 

ographer or Engraver. 

ay we send a portfolio containing samples 

agle-A Bond Papers, with suggestions cover- 

their suitability for your use. 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Mass. 

















The Nine Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Astrictly First Grade, Pole Loft Dried Paper, 
“Bond made from new white hard rags. Will — 
one and color a oly. Su 

i with the ‘feel’ an pm | 
fog Be in the very highest class of Bond Paper. 
Made in White and Six Colors 
A High Grade, Pole Loft Dried Paper,con- 
taining a very high percentage of the best 
new rags. Clear white in color, of impres- 
and d for general use where a 


| paper of ly long life is desired. 
te only 
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Made in W 

Pole Loft Dried hone High Rag-content, 

yey having much the appearance of higher grade 

bonds. A popular paper combining quality- 

with mod price. Will last for a gen- 
eration. Made in White and Three Colors 


Pole Loft Dried Paper of substantial Rag- 
Cot po with high factors of long life and 
. 7 — —» to fect Lichogrs smooth fin an 
ticularly ada to Offset 
sae rade in White and Ei bay and 





Aepest much of the prin gem oof 
PER! nd mode ape It co 
Quality- al and moderate 
P Made hite and Six Colors 
Chevron Poe Lae Dred Ragone P , 
Bond ™um Bond Paper opacity. Smooth finis 
lly odagesd ba to high speed G 
Printing. Made in White only i 
Air Dried Rag-content Paper wi 
Acssqeemee rich surface pom tac in i 
color. In great demand for large 
work on peo —s letters, etc., because 


price and wide of colors. 
Made i in White and Seven Colors 
Norman and 2% Sulphite Pulp Papers, 
oe to be used for ten 

Telephone Bond gol 3 ly. Made in 
and a wide range fC to Facto 
Office Forms. Norman Bond isa ote 1 Sulphive Gra 
Telephone Bond is a No. 2 Sulphite Grade. 
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those who supervise advertising 


structive 





A set of twelve handbooks treating upon various phases 
Mail Advertising in relation to business prob- 
lems, The noe representing a wealth of experience, constitutes a 
worthwhile reading course not only for workers in advertising but for 
work, The American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke. qn kore 8 me supply this set of informative and in- 

Kendboole without cost or obligation to those who ask for it. 




















Facts vs. Soul Stuff for Salesmen 


The T:aveling School of the Toledo Scale Company Gives Salesmen Real 
Tools to Work with in the Form of Cold, Hard Facts, in 
Which They Find True Inspiration 


By August Belden 


HERE is a company in New 

York which holds a so-called 
ales meeting every Wednesday 
ight at eight o’clock. Each meet- 
g is always opened with a little 
ong service by some of the boys. 
his 1s to get the men in a re- 


bunk to be handed out a few min- 
tes later. 
Men of various callings speak at 
ese meetings and the purpose of 
eir talks is to inspire the listen- 
rs to greater things; to rouse 
em to their latent abilities; to 
ut the fighting spirit into them 
p that during the next six days 
ey will go boldly forth and 
< ’em dead. Just plain, 


, this sort of thing is, no 
bubt, all right in its place. All 


han inspiration, is information. 
e wants something solid under 
s feet. He wants tools to work 
ith. Inspirational stuff blows 
ay in the first adverse wind but 
leas are made of heavier sub- 
ance and stay with a man in 
e face of all obstacles. A real 


an dash off in a year. Facts, 
leas, thought-provoking sugges- 
ons: these are the things which 
lo the work of selling. 

One of the best examples of a 
eal honest-to-goodness sales 
thoo! which deals in the purest 
nd of information is the trav- 
ing school of the Toledo Scale 
ompany, of Toledo, Ohio. 

The underlying principle of this 
ples school is contained in an 
tticle signed by Henry Theo- 


bald, president of the company, 
which is used as the preface to 
the Course of Instruction. Mr. 
Theobald says that salesmanship 
is not a science nor a profession, 
but just plain, ordinary common 
business, bartering and trading. 
“We do, however,- agree,” Mr. 
Theobald said, “that salesmanship 
can be divided into two parts, 
The Knowledge of Selling and 
The Art of Selling. The Knowl- 
edge is accessible to everyone. 
Knowledge can be acquired, and 
the extent of your knowledge of 
salesmanship will depend upon the 
amount of mental and physical 
effort put forth by you to acquire 
it. 


AN ART THAT CAN BE STUDIED 


“The Art of Selling, however, 
cannot be acquired by all in equal 
measure for here is where nat- 
ural endowments come into play. 
All salesmen cannot be possessed 
of the same degree of common 
sense, tact, diplomacy, initiative, 
resourcefulness and other inborn 
qualities. However, while you 
may not be able to become a 
master in the Art of Selling, you 
can make up for your lack of art 
by a more intimate knowledge of 
your product, by close application 
and hard work. It seems 
ridiculous,” Mr. Theobald further 
says, “for me to say that in 
order to succeed you must have 
an intimate, exhaustive knowledge 
of your own goods, but it has 
been our observation that a very 
small percentage of salesmen 
possess that exhaustive knowl- 
edge.” 

This voices the keynote of the 
course of instruction given the 
men in the traveling school. In 
no way does the school savor of 
the convention. There is no 
speech-making, no entertainments, 
no banquets, or other diverting 
features of any sort. It is a 
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school in the purest sense of the 
word which means hard work, 
both for students and instructors, 
Sessions open at eight-thirty in 
the morning and close at five, with 
an hour for the noon recess, and 
in the evenings a great many hours 
must be devoted to study and the 
answering of questionnaires. 

This traveling school is just 
one school which goes from place 
to place, according to a schedule 
covering a period of six months. 
Sessions are held for two weeks 
in each place. It visits each of the 
company’s twelve sales districts, 
which vary. greatly in regard to 
the size of territory, but are more 
or less alike as to population. 
In the case of districts which are 
so large, geographically, as to 
require men to travel unreason- 
able distances, a second school is 
held in some other conveniently 
located city in that district. As 
a rule the schools are held in the 
headquarters city of the district 
and the usual attendance is from 
twenty to thirty-five men. 

The teaching staff consists of 
two men, Henry C. Mathias and 
an assistant who is an experienced 
salesman in the company’s or- 
ganization. Mr. Mathias was 
selected because he is a pro- 
fessional instructor, having been 
a manual training teacher in a 
high school before he joined the 
Toledo company some years ago. 
He is also one of the company’s 
100 per cent salesmen, having 
qualified for the 100 per cent club 
while actually selling Toledo 
scales. This is, of course, 
fortunate, because it gains the 
respect of the students. They are 
not so apt to look upon the 
teachings of a successful sales- 
man as “arm-chair stuff.” How- 
ever, Mr. Mathias’ experience as 
a teacher is his chief qualification, 
because the school is conducted 
strictly according to a_ printed 
course, called the “Abridged 
Course of Instruction.” Nothing 
is taught unless it is in the book. 
This point is emphasized in a 
letter signed by the president 
which is sent to the district man- 
ager previous to the opening of 
the school session in his district. 
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This letter reads as follows: 


_ The two weeks instruction of s lesmen 
in your district must be confine: strictly 
to the printed course. Responsibility for 
the direction of the school to that end 
rests with Mr. Mathias. We are certain 
that undivided responsibility is ‘ic only 
way to accomplish our aim and we are 
depending upon your co-opersiion to 
assist Mr, Mathias in carrying cut his 
program and preventing the intrody. 
tion of all extraneous subjects, 
ar in mind this school is not to 
partake of the nature of a con ention 
in any respect. There wil! be time 
for speech-making, discussions or «xperi. 
ence meetings, entertainments, }: :quets 
or other diverting features. two 
weeks’ time allotted to the school is 
none too long. Intensive day ani night 
work will be required on the pari of all 
to cover the printed course in that time, 
You will realize that by sending the 
school to your district the Company has 
imposed on you and the members of your 
district a certain trust and responsibility, 
With this in mind we hope that each 
may do all in his power to make the 
school a success, so that at its conclusion 
all will be able to testify as to its worth 
and benefits. 


The “Abridged Course of In- 
struction” is bound in loose-leaf 
form so that it can be augmented 
or revised from time to time, or 
parts of it condensed or expand- 
ed as experience suggests. The 
best material in the company’s 
literature was selected for the 
course and complete specifications 
compiled covering every scale in 
the line. Descriptions and ex- 
planations of demonstrations of 
each of the several types of scales, 
covering all features in logical 
order, were written especially for 
the book. Old arguments were 
revived and new ones added. 
Successful selling plans and meth- 
ods were fully explained. In 
fact, the course contains all 
knowledge essential to the selling 
of the company’s products. 

One of the main objects of the 
training is to get over the thought 
that “Every selling argument 
must be supported by a demon- 
stration.” Therefore a great deal 
of attention is given to teaching 
proper demonstration methods, 
and driving home the fact that it 
is the “prepared demonstration” 
that does the selling. The outline 
and questionnaire method of 
teaching is employed. Each sub- 
ject in the course is taken up 
according to program. The 
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a newspaper 
with a heart 


is closer to its readers than mere columns 
of words. It creates a confidence and 
dependence insuring advantage to its 
advertisers that nothing else can procure. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
Philadelphia 


is followed by the most substantial 
thinking people of the. Philadelphia 
Trading Area, the richest territory in 
the United States, because it has con- 
sistently stood for the best interests of 
the home and the individual. That is 
why 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


HE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


¢ von ‘ ene Te < OLDEST Dany incon Detroit San Francisco 
. Woodwar ward & Kelly Ni APE p ward & Kel R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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article on that subject is first 
‘réad aloud by the instructor or 
his assistant, the men being re- 
quired to follow the text in their 
own copies of the book, in order 
that they may get a grasp of the 
subject in general. Then the in- 
structor returns to the beginning 
of the article and takes it up 
paragraph by paragraph, asking 
various members of the -class to 
read the paragraph aloud. Ques- 
tions are then asked to bring out 
the main thought of each para- 
graph. In the earlier part of the 
course these various points are 

written on the blackboard as they 
are brought out, and the men may 
copy them in their note books. 
This is to teach them how to 
make outlines. 

At the close of each day’s ses- 
sion a prepared questionnaire is 
handed to the men. They are ex- 
pected to write the answers to the 
questionnaire in their permanent 
note books. This comprises their 
night work. In order to answer 
the questions intelligently, in most 
cases, a review of the day’s study 
in class is necessary. These note 
books are then turned in the next 
day and usually the beginning of 
each session is given over to a 
discussion of the questionnaire, in 
order to clear up any obscure 
points, with comments on the bet- 
ter note books. The books are 
regularly graded by the instructor. 

In the matter of scale demon- 
strations no attempt is made to 
teach the mere manner of pre- 
senting the subject to a prospect 
as is sometimes done in a con- 
vention when a star salesman is 
asked to make an_ exhibition 
demonstration. Instead of this 
the salesmen are trained in all the 
facts behind the demonstration. 
The printed presentation contains 
all the selling features set down 
in logical order, treats them 
from the best point of view and 
builds them up to a climax. Al- 
though the demonstrations are set 
forth in what the company be- 
lieves is the clearest possible way 
a salesman is not asked to learn 
them verbatim. The company 
feels that the man’s own words 
will serve better, provided that 
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he thoroughly understand 
demonstrations and then con 
his own words to memor; 
is expected to master all the { 
and to learn how to present 
to a prospect in the same logi 
order in which they are set f 
in the printed demonstr>; 
One salesman’s comment in: 
the value of the prepared ¢ 
stration as taught in the Al ridged 
Course. He said, “I thoucht | 
had been demonstrating <cales, 
but now I know that I had only 
been displaying them.” ; 
Practically all phases of scale 
selling are taught. The following 


Cates 
mon- 


partial list will give some idea of 
the range of matter touched upon, 


Points to be considered in pur: hasing 
a scale. 

Origin and growth of Toledo 
Company. 

Market for Toledo scales, 

Classification of trades and industry. 

Utility of the Toledo line. 

Motion picture trip through the factory, 

Special discussions on specific points 
of product. 

e use of advertising in the ap- 

proach. 

Merchandising goods in bulk. 

Service stations. 

Instructions for operating a territory. 

Keeping a record of prospects. 

Credit information, etc. 


Scale 


Before leaving the school the 
men are cautioned not to drop 
their study after going out into 
the territory. They are told that 
the school is really only prepara- 
tory work and that the real benefit 
of the instruction given at the 
sessions is to be derived from 
constant practice and it is this 
practice alone which will make 
them letter perfect. Gaining a 
mastership of the demonstration 
makes it possible for them to 
present scales to prospects in a 
thorough, logical, simple and 
forceful manner. 

These traveling schools are 
being held’ for the benefit of the 
old men as well as the new ones 
and the course is arranged with 
this in mind. All men take the 
course together except that they 
are divided into classes according 
to the classification of trades and 
industries which is a part of the 
company‘s selling plan. Class | 
men sell to the retail trades and 

(Continued on *page 77) 
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Which Gro 


The Sneering Section ?—@h 


HEN you send out your advertising messag¢ 

will it rebound against the granite fronts 0 
hardened indifference and crabbed suspicion? 

Will it have to battle with the tight-fisted sneer- 

ing-sections of the country, fighting all the while 
against prejudice and pre-conceived notions? 


Or— 
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ILL you talk to the eagerly responsive cheer- 
ing sections of the country, the up-and-coming 
nthusiastic, youthful readers of the age-group be- 
ween 18 and 30? The sort, for example, who every 
month read Photoplay Magazine from cover to cover? 
Bear prospects are usually bare prospects. Tell 
your story to an audience anxious to hear it—the 
hudience won and held by Photoplay. 


127 Federal Street, Boston 
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—on the living room table 


is your daily Newspaper. 


From its attraction day in 
and day out you cannot 
escape. 


Because news is the thing 
of vital interest. 


Small wonder that merchan- 
dise news finds its most 
effective setting in daily 
Newspapers. 


Newspapers actually se// 
more goods than any other 
type of periodical. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago 
Kansas City New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Clas; 2 men to the industries. 
The Class 1 men are given ex- 
clus:ve instruction during the first 
wee! of the school, then the two 
classes are brought together for 
instruction in subjects vital to 
both and for the remainder of the 
two weeks the Class 1 men are 
excused while the Class 2 men 
are instructed in the subjects ex- 
clusive to them. 

Because the school is devoted 
wholly to the teaching of the 
knowledge of the company’s line 
and the knowledge of selling with- 
out any attempt to teach the Art 
of Selling, old, experienced men 
start to work with open minds. 
Before the men understood what 
it was all about, as some old 
timers have confessed, many of 
them came to school reluctantly, 
expecting to go through the usual 
convention ordeal of listening to 
some other salesman make an 


unprepared speech on “how he 
did it,” and then stayed to absorb 
with interest the plain, substantial 
knowledge given out by the in- 


structors. 

These men who have been sell- 
ing for years and who have 
practically forgotten schoolroom 
methods enter into the spirit of 
the plan with surprising alacrity. 
In many cases they form groups 
for night study. While there is 
very little that is actually new 
in the course the men say that 
the school method teaches them 
how to study the company’s 
literature and reveals to them 
their surprising lack of knowledge 
of subjects they thought they 
understood thoroughly. 

The testimonies of two of the 
men who attended the Kansas 
City school are worth quoting, for 
they indicate the feelings of the 
men in general as to the value of 
the instruction given in the 
schools and the efficacy of the 
method of teaching. One man 
said, “If early in my selling ex- 
perience I had had such an op- 
portunity of learning my business 
as every Toledo salesman now 
has. I would not have changed so 
many times from one selling posi- 
tion to another, and I would be 
farther ahead.’ Another. man 
staied, “I have been in the selling 
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business ten years. I have at- 
tended a lot of conventions and 
listened to a lot of rhetoric. I 
have heard others tell how they 
did it, and I tried to do it like 
them, but the thought wasn’t 
there. The outline method of in- 
struction used in this school is the 
biggest help I have ever had in 
the selling business.” The com- 
pany has received letters from 
men in all parts of the country 
where the school has held sessions 
and the above testimonials are 
typical of the opinions expressed. 


A SALES DRIVE TO MEET EXPENSES 


At Atlanta an interesting inci- 
dent occurred previous to the 
opening of the school there. At- 
tendance at these two weeks’ ses- 
sions means that the students 
must give up two weeks of their 
selling time. This means loss of 
money and this loss of money was 
considered in the nature of the 
cost of “tuition.” So the men of 
the Atlanta district planned a 
“sales shower.” They went out 
some time ahead of the school 
opening date with the definite 
purpose of getting enough addi- 
tional volume of sales to make up 
for the time they would spend in 
the school, and something over, if 
possible, so that the commissions 
would go toward reimbursing 
them for their school expenses, 
that is, pay their “tuition.” “Pay 
your tuition with extra orders,” 
was adopted as a slogan. On the 
Friday preceding the school, the 
Atlanta office cleaned the slate, 
sending to Toledo all orders on 
hand. On the following Monday 
the salesmen showed up for the 
school with orders for fifty-six 
scales of various types. These, 
with the orders which had been 
sent to Toledo, represented a very 
considerable increase in the dis- 
trict sales for the first ten days of 
the month. This, of course, gave 
the other districts something to 
shoot at and the plan was sug- 
gested to all territories. 

Another interesting aftermath 
of the opening of the traveling 
school was a_ follow-up plan 
adopted by the Mid-Western dis- 
trict manager. Some time after 
the closing of the school in that 
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territory and the men were again 
at work in the field this manager 
sent them the following list of 
questions which he required them 
to answer fully: 


What part of this course of instruction 
has proved most profitable to you? 

How much review work have you done 
on the text book since the school? Give 
average number of hours daily and ap- 
proximate totai. 

Have you used the text book as a sales 
help with any prospects, in any of the 
several ways that it was suggested at 
the school that it might be so used? 

In what ways did you use it? 

How many demonstrations have you 
made since the school? 

How many scale audits have you made? 

How many times have you made the 


reading test? 
Are you using the More Thorough 


Canvass Plan, etc.? 


It was found that this follow- 
up plan helped the men to keep 
going on the right track. When 
a salesman leaves the school he 
is filled with enthusiasm and a 
new determination to work along 
correct lines, but when he re- 
turns to his territory and begins 
again to meet the hard realities 
of the selling field he is apt to 
slip back into the old rut before 
he has had time to put into prac- 
tice the principles he learned at 
the school. The follow-up helps 
to keep him going straight until 
he makes these principles his own 
and is past the danger point. 

As a commentary on the effi- 
cacy of the Toledo teaching 
method it was reported in a re- 
cent issue of the “Toledo System” 
that the first week following the 
session of the school in Kansas 
City was the biggest week for 
Class 1 volume in the history of 
the district. 


Henry Haven Windsor Dead 


Henry Haven Windsor, founder and 
owner of the Popular Mechanics Mag- 
azine, Chicago, died at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., on May 11. He was 
sixty-five years old. He founded the 
Popular Mechanics Magazine in 1902. 
A son, . Windsor, Jr., is now 
president of the publishing company. 


Has Langrock Clothes Account 


Langrock Fine Clothes, Inc., New 
York, men’s clothing, has placed its 
advertising account with Street & Fin- 
ney, New York advertising agency. 
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Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Recommend Ad- 
vertising Campaign 


A* aggressive advertising cam- 
paign on the uses of hard- 
wood was recommended by 
members of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute at its annual 
meeting which was held at Louis- 
ville, Ky. A_ resolution was 
adopted which read: “We favor 
the speedy inauguration of an ag- 
gressive campaign of trade exten- 
sion and hardwood advertising, 
and commend to our officers and 
board of directors careful con- 
sideration of the ways and means 
for accomplishing same. We 
urge the co-operation of all hard- 
wood manufacturers in such trade 
extension and advertising cam- 
paign, and recommend that our 
board of directors create suitable 
machinery within the Institute 
for specie advertising, the ex- 
penses of the advertising of each 
specie to be borne by the different 
species respectively.” 

Nirman, of the E. B. Nir- 
man Company, Louisville, was 
elected president. Other officers 
elected were: John Raine, Mead- 
ow River Lumber Company, 
Rainelle, W. Va., first vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Link, Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston, Tex., second 
vice-president; C. C. Dickinson, 

Sondheimer Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., treasurer, and J. M. 
Pritchard, Chicago, secretary. 


Fred Blauvelt with Frowert 
Agency 

Fred Blauvelt has been appointed 
general manager of the Percival K. 
Frowert Company, New York acdver- 
tising agency. For about twelve years 
he was with the former Cowen Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, of which he became 
president. 


Orbit Cough Drops Placed 
on the Market 


The Listerated Gum Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Orbit chew- 
ing gum, is now placing a new prod- 
uct, Orbit cough drops, on the market. 
Business-paper advertising is being 
used to introduce the product to the 


trade. 
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What Questions Per- 
plex Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives? 


HAT problems’ confront 

newspaper advertising ex- 
ecutives? The program of the 
convention of the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives will endeavor to answer this 
question, since the program was 
prepared from replies to a gen- 
eral letter to the membership. 
The convention is to be held at 
the Hotel Deschler, Columbus, 
Ohio, on June 9, 10 and 11. The 
tentative program for this con- 
vention lists the following sub- 
jects and speakers, 

Local advertising problems will 
receive first consideration after a 
morning session has disposed of 
business matters and a report on 
last year’s progress has been read 
by the secretary, Don Bridge, of 
the Indianapolis News. 

Joseph B. Mills, publicity direc- 
tor, J. L. Hudson Company, De- 
troit, and James W. Fisk, mer- 
chandising counsel, Milwaukee 
Journal, will lead off the discus- 
sion of local advertising. Ques- 
tions indicating phases of the 
subject in which advertising ex- 
ecutives are most interested are: 

(1) Is it a good policy to publish spe- 
cial editions in order to maintain lineage 
even though these editions are not profi- 
table? (2) What effective contests for 
salesmen have been used? (3) What 
bonus systems have been found to he 
efficient? (4) What are the best ways 
of securing and developing good local 
display salesmen? 

At this and succeeding sessions 
the questions will be discussed by 
at least two speakers before being 
generally discussed. 

A “national advertising” session 
on the morning of June 10 will 
hear William Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, speak on 
“Developing More National Ad- 
vertising for Newspapers,” and 
Harry T. Watts, Des Moines 
Register - Tribune, tell of the 
Iowa newspapers’ joint campaign. 
The phases of national advertising 
to be considered are: 
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(1) What have been the recent ceve. 
opments of merchandising service and 
merchandising service policies? (2) 
Methods to enlist support of retailers 
and wholesalers for newspaper 
tising rather than other mediums. (3) 
Are newspapers justified in selling tie. 
up advertising for exclusive magazine 
campaigns? (4) What are the a’van- 
tages and disadvantages of groping 
medical advertising? (5) Should acency 
contracts be accepted for one year from 
date or one year from first insertion? 
(6) How should a newspaper protect 
itself and its local jobbers and retailers 
where merchandise is sold on the prom. 
ise of advertising? 


_ The afternoon session will be a 
joint meetings with the classified 
advertising managers. The im- 
portance of classified advertising 
to a newspaper and to the entire 
advertising department will be 
stressed in an opening address. 
Problems affecting the general 
operation of the entire advertis- 
ing department will be taken up 
at a morning session on the last 
day. Douglas V. Martin, Jr., 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, will 
tell “How a newspaper may pro- 
mote its own sales by advertising.” 
Questions of general interest to 
be considered at this session are: 


(1) What methods have been most 
effective for handling credits and col- 
lections? (2) What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of the 12-em column? 
(3) What are the proper methods of 
measurements and billing for advertising 
space? (4) What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of pyramid make-up? 
(5) What rules should determine the 
classification of advertising as national 
or local? (6) Discussion and approval 
of a code of ethics covering the con- 
duct of an advertising department. At 
this session an analysis of advertising 
selling costs will be given, based on a 
general questionnaire sent out by the 
president, Frank T. Carroll, of the 
Indianapolis. News. 


A business session in the after- 
noon, including election of offi- 
cers, will brine the convention to 
a close. At luncheon on each of 
the three days, three newspaper 
groupings, morning newspapers 
located in cities of over 75,000 


. population, evening newspapers in 


the same class and both classes 
coming under this limit, will enable 
study of problems having specific 
application. Among other diver- 
sions arranged, Alentangy Park, 
amusement summer resort, wil! be 
opened without charge to members 
on the evening of June 10. 
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“Many Men of 
Many Minds” 


WHEN a man buys a catalog 

or a booklet, he forms a 
mental picture of the finished 
job. When he calls on several 
printers for estimates, he tries 
to make each one see what he 
has in his mind’s eye. 

Unfortunately there are no 
words that can make a mental 
picture clear to men of different 
types of mind. 

The buyer can get his ideas 
across only when he finds a man 
who sees eye to eye with him, 
and who has the same ‘ideas of 
what constitutes good workman- 
ship. 








Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 














fae 
picked by YOUR cus 


Not only picked but invited to call as 
well, and paid a fee for so doing. 
Wouldn't this be an ideal situation— 
wouldn’t it just about assure success? 
Impossible, you say? No, not at all! 
Your customers are doing that selfsame 
thing this very minute—in some fields 
they have done it for over 50 years. 
They are choosing the salesmen they 
want to see and consult—and paying for 
the privilege—through the Business 
Press. 


Business Papers of the A. B. P. type 
are salesmen—super-salesmen—needed, 
invited, and welcomed in their re- 
spective fields. Your customers and 
prospects are paying for business papers 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
Over 120 Papers Reaching 54 
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to tell them what and where to buy, 
and business papers are telling them 
in both the editorial and advertising 


pages 


Each paper is 100% of interest to its, eat ** 
feld—a force focused on one market ated Business Papers, 
and nowhere else. No sales tool more —_nc.”, means proven cir- 
powerful or none more _ economical. ner age te ll o4 
Nothing can take its place. You can buy other departments. 
alot of this highly specialized advertis- 

ing for comparatively little money. 

Write us about your particular sales 


problem. 


If you want an advertising agency prop- 
erly equipped to handle your business 
paper campaign, write us for printed 
list of agencies which have been ap- 
proved as competent in this respect. 


JOHNSON & 


Dea Sir; 
Phil Poy wine 


U]9> 
$4 self a 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street - New York 
Fields of Trade and Industry 
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Land a Real One! 


There is no use in spending good money on 
minnow ideas and letting the trout get away. 
Our clients go after sales results with Domi- 
nant Idea advertising — and land them. 


MYunkin Advertising gai 
Company dd 


Five South WABASH Avenue. CHICAGO: 














People Don’t See What They 
Look At 


Mr, \/anufacturer, People See Only What Is Pointed Out to Them 


By Ruth Leigh 


Hi. manufacturer or whole- 

salcr who isn’t reaching the 
sales iorces of his retail outlets 
throug his own salesmen or 
through advertising is losing 
sales. Check where you will in 
the country, and you will find this 
assertion to be true. 

Here is what I saw in a Cleve- 
land department store not long 
ago: 

A customer stood before the 
silk underwear counter examin- 
ing a glove silk undervest. 

“How much is this?” she asked 
holding up a flimsy article. 

“That’s $1.95. This one is $2.95. 
And here’s one at $3.50.” 

The saleswoman laid them side 
by side, while the customer 


paused silently, as she felt each. 
“What’s the difference in them 
—just the silk?” 


“Well—yes. One’s heavier than 
the other. This $3.50 is heaviest.” 
A few minutes’ hesitation. Then: 
‘Tll take the $1.95. It’s just for 
everyday wear.” The customer 
apologized in the way women have 


when they think they lose prestige: 


with a salesperson by buying a 
low-priced article. 

Latcr I said to the saleswoman: 
“Why didn’t you tell her the dif- 
ference between the vests? Sure- 
ly, there must be something more 
than the quality of the silk.” 

That person’s eyebrows rose. 
“Well, she can see for herself. 
She’s got eyes, hasn’t she? Any- 
one could see that the $3.50 vest 
was jour inches longer than the 
cheaner ones, so it won’t ride up 
under the corset. And besides be- 
ing heavier silk, it’s different 
grade, so it won't shrink. I don’t 
have to show her, do I, that the 
$3.50 vest has heavier shoulder- 
Straps, put on right, so they won’t 
break or slide? She can see that 
the £1.95 vest had only thin, cheap 
ribbon straps.” 


“And you mean to say there 
were ail those differences and you 
didn’t—” 

“Well, she’s got eyes. You saw 
her handling the reinforcements 
under the arm. She certainly 
could see that the $3.50 vest had 
broader and deeper reinforcing 
than the $1.95. Anyhow, those 
cheap vests always have the label 
sewed right on the thin silk, and 
that weakens it, while the $3.50 
vest has the label sewed on the 
hem, so the silk won’t tear.” 

I threw up my hands in despair. 
Here’s a saleswoman—only one of 
thousands and thousands in the 
United States who suffer that com- 
mon delusion that people see what 
they are looking at. 

It’s the saddest mistake that 
business folk make, for here’s the 
interesting truth: People do not see 
what they are looking at. They 
see only that which is pointed out 
to them. 

It’s the deceptive look of intel- 
ligent concentration that fools so, 
many salespeople. A customer ex- 
amines an article intently. What 
is she thinking? What is she 
wondering ? 

“Heaven only knows,” says my 
friend behind the silk underwear 
counier. 

I know. She’s wondering if 
it’s worth paying $3.50 for a vest 
that looks so much like one at 
$1.95. She’s planning what she can 
do with the extra money if she 
spends only $1 95—not knowing 
that in a month or two she’ll have 
to spend another $1.95 for a new 
garment, because this one won't 
wear much longer than that. 

The reason why salespeople 
don’t sell more goods across the 
counter today is that they don’t 
realize that people don’t see what 
they look at. They assume the 
customer sees all the important 
points of the article. As a matter 
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of fact, the correct assumption 
would be that this customer 
doesn’t know a single thing about 
the article, and that she should be 
told, one by one, every single 
point about the goods one can in- 
dicate. 

Once in Portland, Maine, at a 
glove counter, I witnessed an in- 
teresting selling situation. A cus- 
tomer was examining some 
gloves. She stood fingering them 
in silence. The saleswoman stood, 
hand on hip, behind the counter 
watching the customer. She said 
nothing. Finally, murmuring some- 
thing about “not get any today,” 
the customer walked off. 

Standing nearby, I said to the 
saleswoman: “Why didn’t you 
tell her about the gloves?” 

“Well, I was waiting for her 
to ask me something.” 

I caught up with the customer 
later as she walked around the 
store, introduced myself, recalled 
the glove incident, and_ said: 
“May I ask why you didn’t buy 
that pair of gloves?” 

“Well, I was waiting for that 
girl to tell me something about 
them. She didn’t seem to have 
anything to say about them, so 
I concluded they couldn’t be very 
good.” 

That’s an actual incident—one 
of the most significant of retail 
selling failures. Customers wait 
to be: told; salespeople wait to be 
asked. Result—an absolute nega- 
tion. 

When a customer stands at a 
counter looking at an article, it is 
good business to point out even 
the most obvious qualities. 

In New York City, a salesman 
behind a velvet counter in a de- 
partment store has the trick. Cus- 
tomer examines brown velvet. 
There are three shades—one tan- 
nish brown, another rich, golden 
brown, still another dark tobacco 
brown. As he lays down the three 
bolts before a customer that sales- 
man takes no chances. He doesn’t 
assume that the customer really 
sees the difference in the colors. 
(“You’d think they do—but they 
don’t” he confides.) 

“Now this is a nice light shade,” 
he tells a customer. “Sort of a 
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tan. This one is a richer brown— 
see, sort of a golden shade. Now 
if you want a dark brown, this 
is deep, tobacco color.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” murmurs the 
customer. 

She is helped immensely. In her 
mind are clearly sketched three 
different color velvets. She feels 
that the salesman is interested in 
helping her. It is easy to make up 
her mind, : 

Now an outsider may think this 
a very banal proceeding. It is 
not. It is good salesmanship be- 
cause that woman, it is safe to 
assume, did not really notice the 
three distinct shades of brown. 
Her mind was a blurred, hazy im- 
pression of three bolts, confus- 
ingly alike, yet in some way dif- 
ferent. She saw the necessity of 
making a selection and a decision, 
yet here were three shades, alike 
and different. The clear, simple 
explanation of the salesman gave 
her scme definite points to mull 
over—three shades, tannish brown, 
golden brown, tobacco brown. 
Clear and distinct. Choose be- 
tween them. Like the golden 
brown best? Three yards? That's 
that. 


A CELEBRATED STORY 


A celebrated hammer story, 
based on an incident that took 
place in a Kansas hardware store 
is told by a retail selling lecturer. 

A farmer came in to buy a 
hammer and was shown one at 
$1.98. 

“Good hammer,” said the sales- 
man. “Fine hammer.” 

Customer hesitated, examining 
the hammer. “Fine value, sir. 
Good hammer. Like to sell you 
that hammer.” 

It seemed unnecessary for the 
salesman to. go further. The farm- 
er looked some more, hesitated, 
then finally remarked: “Guess I'll 
see about it later.” 

“Why didn’t you describe the 
different points of the hammer?” 
the salesman was asked. 

“What's the use of telling him 
what anybody with half an eye 
can see?” he replied. 

The retail selling specialist who 
asked the question felt sure there 
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Now 
this 
$ the Subject—Serve While Selling 
n her tlemen: 
three The “Go-Getter” is often an unwelcome guest because 
feels é ; : : 
ed in he drives ahead, roughshod, without care or consideration 
ke up for the best interests or lasting welfare of the firm to which 
he is trying to sell. 
. tte Sometimes a business is injured or wrecked because it 
It is : . < ae 
> be- has the wrong viewpoint on selling. It trains its men to 
fe to “get the business” without regard to the buyer. 
— The account executive, or contact man, or salesman, or 
a whatever you may call the representative of an advertising 
nfus- agency, is a failure if he does not consider most carefully 
> dif- and without hypocrisy the whole situation under which the 
ty of advertiser is operating, and be able to discuss frankly and 
— without prejudice what is the best thing for the advertiser. 
alike 
imple In other words, an advertising agency has nothing to sell 
gave but service. If the agency salesman, when soliciting a new 
mull account, does not in his very solicitation serve the adver- 
‘owe, tiser’s best interests, then he has the wrong slant on the 
ee nature of the thing which he has for sale. The agency 
Pi representative can do injury to himself, his employer and 
olden ; : ‘ ‘ ri 
hat’s the client if he secures business which manifestly could 
get better service somewhere else. Such business may be- 
come a liability and a loss. It is far more true with 
advertising agency service than it is with ordinary goods, 
tory, for human relations have far greater possibility for profit 
took or loss than does trade-marked merchandise sold over the 
store counter. 
urer, 
uy a The right kind of an agency salesman lays the foun- 
le at dation and leads his prospects toward a better, more profit- 
| able and more constructive way of doing business—their 
ales- entire business, not just their advertising. It is worth while 
ining to confer often with such a salesman because you feel that 
sir. he is well balanced, experienced, understands the value of 
you lasting human relations, and puts your welfare in the same 
boat with his own. 
fn We commend our representatives as men who meet the 
ated, above specifications almost 100%. 
s Til Yours very truly, 
the 
ail WR eutd Company 
him Advertising Agency 
eye Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


who 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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BAD BUSINESS—be good! 


Y ¢ HE mind that understands the market is not startlec 


by surface tremors. 


The news that buying is a bit cautious, that orders ar: 
being cancelled, that sales totals last month dropped off— 


these are hardly causes for panic. 


Anyone who studies the distributive system will sense its 
sound efficiency. If he is part of the process of selling, 
he will see that his self-promotion is bound to benefit him 
and his industry—and most by far where properly directed. 


In the dry goods field, the merchant is “the big man.” 
His selections and recommendations decide which com- 
modities will be consumed, in ninety cases out of every 
hundred—and more! In any city or town—and in all, he 
can do more for you than you can do for him. He 
predestines the fate of your product. 


If. your sales talk is significant enough to merit the mer- 
chant’s interest—we will guarantee “interviews” with the 
men who control merchandising. 


Now is the time. The time is always! 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


New York . Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


A hundred million consum- _ 
ers already depend for buying 

guidance on the country’s dry goods 
merchants. The Economist Group is 
part of the business thinking of 45,000 


executives and buyers in 

35,000 stores, located in over 

10,000 cities and towns and doing 

759 of the total business done in dry 
goods and department store lines. 
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must be something about a ham- 
mer worth calling to a customer’s 
notice. He sought a famous 
mail-order catalogue, recogniz- 
ing that the mail-order houses 
have learned long ago that peo- 
ple ‘0 not see what they look 
at. lhe description of the $1.98 
hammer in this catalogue left 
nothing to the customer’s imagina- 
tion. Here was the description: 
“This hammer is full nickel 
plated, with mahogany finished 
handie. Is is forged from crucible 
cast steel, with faces and claws 
tempered just right. Claws are 
split to a fine point. The handle 
is made of selected second growth 
hickory, put in with iron wedges 
so it will not become loose.” 

Did that farmer see all those 
points in the $1.98 hammer he was 
examining? He did not. If he had 
seen them, there would have been 
$1.98 more in the cash drawer 
of that hardware store. 

The mail-order houses realize 
that customers do not see what 
they look at. They take no 
chances, make no broad assump- 
tions that “anyone with half an 
eye can see.” Their salesmanship 
is correctly based on the knowl- 
edge that people do not see what 
they look at. They see only that 
which is pointed out to them. 

Which brings up an interesting 
thought, illustrated by an _ inci- 
dent in a Fort Wayne, Ind., 
furniture store: “How much is 
this bedroom chair?” asked the 
customer. 

“One hundred and ten dollars,” 
madam.” 

“What? A hundred and ten 
dollars for that little chair? Why 
it’s never worth it.” 

“Yes, indeed, madam. That’s a 
wonderful value.” 

“Well, I don’t see it. Wouldn’t 
catch me paying a hundred and 
ten dollars for that chair.” 

And she didn’t. Now the vitally 
important point about this sale, 
and every other retail sale is that 
the value of an article is not in 
the article itself, It is im the cus- 
tomer's conception of the article. 
If she doesn’t see value, it isn’t 
therc—so far as that sale is con- 
cerned. In other words, to illus- 
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trate it with the chair sale, there 
wasn't $110 worth of value in 
that chair because the customer 
didn't see $110 worth. Value is 
never in merchandise. It is in the 
minds of customers. They’ve got 
to see that an article is worth the 
price you ask—or else that article 
isn’t worth the price. 

Perhaps this seems very ab- 
stract. It is not. It is a most 


practical point in retail selling. 
To the salesman, it means that to 
make a customer buy his goods, 
he has to explain their points so 
clearly and convincingly that she 
sees the article worth its price. 


HOW TO MAKE CUSTOMER SEE THE 
PRICE 


Suppose when that customer had 
said: “Worth $110? I don’t see 
it,” the salesman had said; 
“Well, you see, madam, this chair 
is made in our own workrooms. 
All the upholstering is carefully 
done here under our supervision, 
so we know how thorough it is. 
Then, too, notice that the cushion 
of this little chair is down fillet. 
The lower-priced chairs have 
spring cushions which aren’t 
nearly so soft. Then, too, this 
chair is stuffed with fine grade 
hair,. not sawdust or any other 
filling one finds in poorly made 
chairs. Now if you examine the 
under side of the chair, you will 
see how carefully it is made with 
woven webbing run in both di- 
rections.” 

Point by point, describing his 
chair, that salesman could make 
his customer see $110 worth of 
value. If she sees the value, it 
exists. If she doesn’t, then the 
chair is not worth $110 to any- 
one—not even to the store. Goods 
are bought to be purchased by 
customers, and they won’t buy 
them unless they think they’re 
worth the money. 

It is obvious, then, that people 
don’t see what they look at, and 
that to build value in the minds 
of customers, so they see the 
worth of your goods, you must 
talk intelligently about your 
goods. 

The greatest weakness in retail 
selling today is that salespeople 
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do not know the goods they are 
selling. If I were a merchant, be- 
fore I instituted courses in sales- 
manship, approach to customers, 
or any selling technique, J would 
see to it that my salespeople know 
their goods. That is more im- 
portant than all the approaches, 
because if a salesperson can’t talk 
convincingly about her merchan- 
dise, there’s no use in her pos- 
sessiig that little bag of selling 
tricks called technique. 

A Dunkirk, N. Y., merchant to 
whom this matter was pointed out 
said: “That’s all very well. I 
know that salespeople ought to 
be: specialists in their lines, but 
I’m not a teacher, and even if I 
were, I haven’t the time to drill 
my salespeople in all these little 
points.” 

This merchant and many others 
forget the highly skilled, expe- 
rienced training their salespeople 
can get through the manufacturers 
who make and sell these goods. 
If they are national advertisers, 
this is especially true. 
eIt has been my experience in 
contact with hundreds of modern 
merchants, that they are short- 
sighted in refusing to let their 
salespeople talk personally with 
the manufacturers’ representatives 
who come to the store. Where 
else can a salesperson get such 
illuminating, first-hand informa- 
tion about selling a line of goods 
to the public than from a travel- 
ing salesman who is constantly 
explaining these goods to re- 
tailers? 

A merchant in Binghamton, 
N. Y., knows this. Every time a 
traveling salesman comes to the 
store, the girls in the department 
handling his line are allowed, if 
not busy, to cluster around him 
to see his line, listen to the sell- 
ing points, and to take what les- 
sons they can from him. The 
store considers the time well 
spent in talking about the goods 
with the different traveling men. 

By the same token, it is equally 
important then for manufactur- 
ers to train. their traveling men 
to explain their goods to retail 
salespeople. 

Another merchant in a Nebras- 
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ka town makes it a point to pre 
serve all the important selling it. 
erature mailed and handed oyt 
by manufacturers, and to place 
this material in the hands of 
salespeople who are obliged to 
initial it, as indication that it has 
been read. 

“A long time ago,” this mer- 
chant explained, “I used to think 
it was a waste of time for sales- 
people to read all these circulars, 
booklets, magazines and _ letters 
that come from manufacturers 
about their goods. At a retailers’ 
convention, I heard a speaker talk 
about the wise policy of letting 
your salespeople read all you 
can give them about _ their 
goods, and I tried it out. 
It worked—and it still works, 
I'd rather have them sit around 
reading this material about 
their goods when they’re not busy, 
than have them standing in 
bunches gabbing.” 

It’s a wise merchant who knows 
enough to let his salespeople read 
trade papers, so they get to be 
experts in their line. For if peo- 
ple don’t see what they look at, 
and if value isn’t in merchandise 
but in customers’ minds, the only 
way to get around these truths is 
to make people see and know the 
merchandise. Intelligent, informed 
salespeople are the answer. 


L. H. Harvey with Buffalo 
Agency 

L. H. Harvey has joined Walz-Wein- 
stock, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., advertising 
agency, as copy chief. He has been 
engaged in advertising work in Buffalo 
for the last twelve years. He formerly 
was assistant advertising manager of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
and has been with Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., and The Beaver Board Com- 
panies. 


Appoint Irvin F. Paschal] 


Thayer & Chandler, Chicago, dec- 
orated china and parchment shades, 
have appointed Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising. 


Asbestos Account for Dorland 


Asbestos, Ltd., New York, manufac- 
turer of asbestos roofing and other 
asbestos products, has appointed the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct’ its advertising. 
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Why is it 
that all the worth 
while people of 
this country,even 
tho they may not 
be subscribers, 


can intelligently 
discuss Life? 





Because they 
all see it. 


e 





Do you know our page rate? 


iLife 


| 598 Madison Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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% fa Piery day our street car and other ad ? r s ing i 
oe will reéall to the mind the products people | 
The above display features the. March . adver 


The National Biscuit Company use full service « 
consecutive year in the cars. Their last five year o 


STREET RAILW 


Central Office 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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about, arid ‘turn many prospects into purchasers. 
can be installed in a short time. 


Cars of the United States. This is their twentieth 
s June 30th, 1924. It has been renewed. 








WAVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
RINTING problems have ceased 


to be an annoyance since our 
requirements are so ably satisfied by 
your splendid organization.” 


RICHARD W. HILL, Secretaty 
American Institute of Banking 


“ . "4 ie dei 3. peel Aut bee Stow eo . 
SEA 0 PER RET a 


Tz Bulletin (with its 128 ka <<, 


ages and large circulation) 
is buts a link in the chain that 
connegts the American Insti- 
tute of Banking with Isaac 
Goldmann Company. Weare 
continuglly producing quan- 
tities of a most diversified as- 
sortmeng of literature for the 
many activities of this organi- 
zation. This chain of ¢ornec- 
tion is daily strengthened by 
the ability tg producé at all 
times. 

=e 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Sighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY : “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 


One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant 
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Circuit 
Court Reverses Rouss 
Decree 


Rules That Both Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, Inc., and the Win- 
chester Company, Inc., Can Use 
Same Trade-mark and Reverses 
Decision of United States District 
Court 


. igs suit involving Charles 
Broadway Rouss, Inc. as 
plaintiff, and the Winchester 
Company, Inc., as defendant, has 
been decided by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in favor of the 
Winchester Company. Rogers, 
Hough and Manton were the 
Circuit judges. The decree is a 
reversal of the decision of the 
United States District Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, which was 
reported on page 25 of Printers’ 
Ink for June 28, 1923. 

Charles Broadway Rouss claimed 
an exclusive common-law trade- 
mark in the word “Winchester” 
for shirts and other merchandise 
to which it applies the mark. 
Privilege for exclusive use was 
also claimed on the grounds that 
the trade-mark had been duly 
registered at the United States 
Patent Office. Rouss alleged that 
the Winchester Company adopted 
the word for the express purpose 
of inducing the public to pur- 
chase its shirts and other articles 
in the belief that these articles 
were placed on the market by 
Charles Broadway Rouss, Inc. 

In reversing the decree of the 
lower court, which upheld Rouss, 
the Circuit Court stated that the 
principle of jaw underlying -all 
decisions in cases involving unfair 
competition was that “Nobody has 
any right to represent his goods 
as the goods of somebody else.” 
The Court said: “If the defen- 
dant conducts his business in such 
a manner as not to palm off his 
goods as those of the complainant 
the suit fails.” 

The Court then described in de- 
tail the business’ of. the Winches- 
ter Company, which, although 
closely associated’ with the Win- 
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chester Repeating. Arms Com- 
pany, is nevertheless a separate 
corporation. It was brought out 
in the testimony that the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company 
had invested a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars annually for nineteen 
years in advertising. the word 
“Winchester” written in a peculiar 
staggered lettering. Within re- 
cent years the investment has 
averaged $300,000 annually. 
Other testimony disclosed that 
the two companies were catering 
to separate fields. The principal 
part of the Rouss business is with 
the small country merchant. The 
Winchester business, the Court 
said, was carried on in localities, 
with the exception of New York, 
which did not interfere with 
éither the wholesale or retail trade 
of Rouss. Even in New York, 
the Court declared, there was no 
interference, “because they (the 
Winchester Company) reach their 
own local public, which is a dif- 
ferent public from that which the 
plaintiff sells to in New York.” 
Then the Court outlined the 
conditions under which two man- 
ufacturers making similar mer- 
chandise can use the same trade- 
mark without catsing public 
confusion. “There can be no un- 
fair competition unless the plaintiff 
is in fact a rival in the particular 
territory for the trade which the 
defendant secures therein. Where 
a plaintiff has established a trade 
name which is not strictly a trade- 
mark, as indicating that goods 
bearing it are put upon the mar- 
ket by him, he is entitled to pro- 
tection against unfair competition 
in its use by others only within 
the territorial. boundaries where 
he has established his trade name 
by actual commercial transactions 
and not outside that territory. 
“We are satisfied after a care- 
ful scrutiny of this record not 
only that no actual fraudulent in- 
tent, on the part of the defendant, 
has been shown, but that! the nec- 
essary and probable tendency of 
the defendant’s conduct is not 
such as to deceive the public, and 
enable it to pass off its goods as 
those of the plaintiff’s. That be- 
ing so, the defendant. is not en- 
gaged in unfair competition.” 
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What Is a Market? 
By John Lee Mahin 








MARKET is a state of mind 

of a group of people. Life 
would indeed be a primrose path 
for me if I never had any harder 
work to do than to prove that 
statement. 

What is a big department store 
but a market? Does the real value 
of the store rest in the building, 
the fixtures or the stock of goods? 
All can be destroyed by fire and 
the business can be resumed, be- 
cause there is an organized group 
of customers who have formed 
the habit of buying merchandise 
sponsored by the management. 

What is the New York Stock 
Exchange but a large group of 
people who have formed the habit 
of buying and selling stocks. The 
stock brokers continually recruit 
this group by the most subtle, far- 
reaching form of suggestion. 

Do you know where Wrigley 
makes his gum? Is the real value 
of the Wrigley business in plant, 
fixtures, raw materials or finished 
product? What about the twenty 
million people who have formed 
the habit of buying a package of 
gum every day? 

Does the state of mind of this 
group have anything to do with 
keeping Mr. Wrigley from over- 
producing? Does Mr. Wrigley 
spend $3,000,000 annually, or 15c. 
apiece for his daily consumers, 
without knowing in advance what 
effect it will have in bringing into 
the fold new gum chewers to take 
the place of those who die, be- 
come indifferent, or decide to buy 
the product of competitors—or 
even spend the money they for- 
merly put into gum for candy, 
movies, cigarettes, cosmetics or 
many other items? 

What makes the market for 
Campbell’s Soups, Quaker Oats, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Log 
Cabin Syrup, White Rock Water, 
Cream of Wheat, Knox Gelatine, 
Lux and Palmolive soap, except 





From an address made before the 
annual meeting of the National Coal 
Association at Cincinnati, on May 15. 
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a large group of people who think 
the way the manufacturers want 
them to think and who think that 
way because the manufacturers 
have thought out a way to induce 
them to think that way? 


Western Electric Was 
Listening In 


New Enctanp Execrric Speciarty Co, 
Boston, Mass., May 14, 1°24. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A few weeks ago, we wrote to you 
regarding our choice of a name for a 
new house-organ. 

At that time we were considering the 
name “Microphone.” You were kind 
enough to publish our letter in Printers’ 
Inx and we have received two letters 
regarding a prior use of the name 
“Microphone.” The Western Electric 
Company, of New York, tells us that 
they have published a house-organ under 
the name “Microphone” = for the past 
three years. 

We have asked the Western Electric 
Company to send us samples of their 
house-organ and it may be necessary for 
us to use another name. e are now 
considerin the name ‘“Radiogram.” 
We would like you to let us know if 
you have any record of a_ house-organ 
published under that name. 

New Encranp Etectric Specrarty Co 
































Campbell-Ewald Opens Two 
Pacific Coast Offices 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has opened 
two offices on the Pacific Coast. One 
is at San Francisco and the other is a 
Los Angeles. Harry Elliott is manage 
of both offices, while Willard S. Wood 
will actively be in charge of the office 
at Los Angeles. 















Alfonso Johnson with Dallas 
“News” 


Alfonso Johnson of Columbia, Mo, 
has joined the Dallas, Tex., News. He 
recently retired as president of the 
Northeast Missouri Press Association. 
Mr. Johnson was at one time business 
manager of a Tokyo, Japan, newspaper. 


Wholesale Grocers Will Meet 
at Chicago 

The annual convention of the Nation 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicag, 
from May 27 to 30, inclusive, with th 
annual nquet on the evening of 
May 29. 


William H. Upson, Sr., Dead 
William H. U: , Sr., senior vice 
president of The Upson Company, 
, N. Y., died on May 12. He was 
seventy-four years of age. 
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You may browbeat your news- 
dealer into selling you aSaturday 
Evening Post on Wednesday 
night for the pleasure of see- 
ing your own advertisement 
in print. Not so with the pub- 
lic. You have to MAKE them 
read it. And that requires good 
copy, effective art work and 
superfine typography. For the 
typography, look to Bundscho. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 


Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Applying the “Classified Ad 
Test” to TEXTILE WORLD 


HE overwhelming choice of 

I TEXTILE WORLD as the medium 
to carry the classified advertising of 

the textile industry is shown by the statis- 
tics for the year ending February 2, 1924. 
During this period TEXTILE WORLD 
printed in its Clearing House pages 4,432 
separate paid advertisements (twice as many 
as the next five textile papers combined). 


Any paper, whether a daily newspaper or a 
business paper,that consistently year after 
year carries the largest volume of classified 
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or special want advertisements to fill imme- 
diate needs or requirements, is a paper that 
is READ. 


This class of advertising depends for its 
success on immediate results. In the textile 
industry, if a mill wants a superintendent or 
a superintendent wants a job—if a manu- 
facturer has surplus machinery to sell or 
another manufacturer wants to buy good 
second-hand machinery—they all know that 
an advertisement in the Clearing House 
Section of TEXTILE WORLD will bring 
immediate action. 


There is no better evidence of the standing 


of a publication in its own field than the 
volume of such advertising, and there is per- 
haps no better way for the general industrial 
advertiser to judge the “reader interest” of 
a paper than to note the extent and number 
of such advertisements. It can be used as a 
safe guide in placing his own advertising. 


Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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READER INTEREST? 


14,670 letters in response to one editorial fea- 
ture in a recent issue of The Household Journal 


=a | 100,000 


is a thirty-year-old 
blication with 1 

tireequarters otemi | CIRCULATION 

lion subscribers in the 
r all t d . 

coamuniticn asd'me | *2°°9 an agate line 

ing the lowest advertis- 

ing rate in ti $ .00. 

xy aie ot nos 1 4 5 0 a p age 

magesine,in its class. Forms close promptly 5th 
of preceding month. 














IRA E. tet Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 











What Is “Legitimate” Railroad 
Advertising P 


Senate Committee Promises a Definition 


Secial Washington Correspondence 

S it legitimate for the Illinois 

Central to give facts on its 
menu cards concerning the road’s 
operating expenses? Senator 
Pittman says that it is. Senator 
Fess, however, does not agree 
with him. Both of them assert 
that a railroad ought not to pub- 
lish advertisements endorsing the 
Mellon plan of taxation and 
charge up the cost to operating 
expense. Senator Gooding on the 
other hand, insists that the rail- 
roads have the right to present 
their side of any important ques- 
tion affecting their welfare to the 
public in a reasonable way. 

It may be inferred from the 
above that a little group of seri- 
ous thinkers are talking over the 
subject of railroad advertising in 
a serious way. And such, per- 


haps, is the case. t 
Although several witnesses be- 


fore the Senate Committee in 
Interstate Commerce briefly men- 
tioned railroad advertising, it was 
not until Alfred P. Thom, gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, recently of- 
fered his testimony that the sen- 
atorial viewpoint of the subject 
was developed. For some weeks 
past, the ‘committee has _ been 
holding hearings on bills to re- 
peal section 15a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which has to do 
with the supervision of common 
carrier rates and expenses by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

After answering innumerable 
questions directly related to the 
main purpose of the inquiry, Mr. 
Thom introduced the subject of 
advertising by saying that he 
wanted to correct a statement in 
respect to an appropriation made 
by the railroads for publicity 
purposes. He then referred to 
the testimony of Benjamin F. 
Marsh, who had filed a statement 
tegaiding an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 in 1919, by the rail- 
roads for a publicity campaign. 
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“On the face of this statement,” 
Mr. Thom declared, “an effort is 
made to create the impression 
that this amount was charged to 
operating expenses.” He then 
explained that, in October, 1919, 
the railroads were under Federal 
control and continued so until 
March 1, 1920, and that three- 
fourths of the appropriation was 
to be spent prior to March 1, 1920, 
during which period the railroads 
had no operating expenses, but 
only their rentals from the Gov- 
ernment which were _ corporate 
funds. And he said that not 
more than one-fourth of the 
appropriation—the part payable 
after the Federal control — could 
have been charged to operating 
expenses. 


SUCH CHARGES ARE PROPER 


“Tf, however,” he continued, 
“there had been operating ex- 
penses, it would, in my opinion, 
have been entirely proper to 
charge this as an operating ex- 
pense, because it is necessary for 
the railroads, in order successful- 
ly to perform the public service, 
to have the support of public 
opinion. And consequently it was 
necessary, especially in view of the 
erroneous statements about them 
that were being actively circu- 
jated, to place the facts in some 
way before the American people.” 

At this point, Senator Pittman 
interrupted the testimony with, 
“That is just exactly where I dif- 
fer with you. I want to state now 
that I think there is certain legiti- 
mate advertising in all kinds of 
business, A bank even has the right 
to advertise, and banks do adver- 
tise in a limited way; but if a 
national bank were to advertise 
for the purpose of creating a 
sentiment with regard to legisla- 
tion, there is no question that the 
stockholders of such a_ bank 
would have the right to complain, 
in the first place, against their 
directors as not coming within 


WHEN 
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the scope of their authority. Of 
course, if the stockholders of a 
bank wanted it to come out of 
their dividends, that might be 
another question, so far as they 
are concerned; but you must 
draw some distinction between 
what is a necessary operating ex- 
pense and what is an expense for 
the purpose of creating public 
sentiment with regard to legisla- 
tion, because if you are right on 
it, and if the railroads may legally 
advertise for the purpose of cre- 
ating public sentiment to accom- 
plish legislation, then there is no 
limit to it if it is legal. Where 
is the limit? Who is to deter- 
mine that?” 

Senator Pittman then com- 
mented on several phases of eco- 
nomical management, and _ finally 
said that if it were legal to ad- 
vertise in the manner they were 
discussing, then the Interstate 


Commerce Commission must al- 
low the most extravagant expen- 
ditures to mold public opinion for 
the purpose of affecting railroad 
legislation. 

Mr. Thom replied that it did 


not strike him that the Senator’s 
conclusions were justified. “I do 
not think that because some 
charges for this purpose may be 
made to operating expense, they 
must be allowed without limita- 
tion. That is one of the views 
which you have stated. I do not 
think that the matter of advertis- 
ing for the purpose of address- 
ing public opinion is a matter that 
does not relate to operation. 

“IT do not contend,” he con- 
tinued, “that considered merely 
from the standpoint of the pri- 
vate interests of the carriers they 
would have a right to make such 
an expenditure and to charge it 
to operating expenses. But when 
we consider the nature of this 
business, its function, its absolute 
control by its adequacy or inade- 
quacy over the public interests, 
and the railroads are confronted 
with a campaign making and in- 
tended to make an impression 
against them which will have the 
effect of disqualifying them and 
incapacitating them in performing 
the public service, my own judg- 
ment is that in order to get the 
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public opinion fair on the .ub- 
ject the roads have the righ 
put the truth before the pubic. 
At this point, when Senator 
Pittman demanded to know 
public sentiment could affect the 
roads except -through legisla ion, 
Mr. Thom replied that the roads 
meet with the effect every day in 
the courts and with juries, and 
in many other ways. This 
brought on a rather general dis- 
cussion of the subject of attempt- 
ing to influence judges and juries 
with advertising, ending in a 
direct question being put to the 
witness as to whether he advo- 
cated the proposition of the com- 
mission’s allowing the roads to 
influence courts from the outside. 


IS THE RAILROAD TO HAVE NO 
MEANS OF DEFENSE? 


“I am trying to keep the courts 
from being influenced from the 
outside,” he answered, and then, 
after more discussion, continued: 

“But is this great industry to 
be helpless when the public has 
asserted the right to regulate it, 
when everywhere interested 
people are trying to make it the 
football of politics, and trying to 
prejudice the public opinion 
against it—is this industry to be 
made powerless in respect to 
putting the facts of the case as 
they are before the public in a 
public way?” 

Senator Pittman replied that if 
all things are to be decided ac- 
cording to public sentiment, as 
they might be decided in Russsia, 
under a soviet form of govern- 
ment, then there is no basis upon 
which to ask either the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or 
the Congress for power to charge 
to operating expenses money used 
to mold public opinion. Then the 
witness asked him if he did not 
think that men frequently go into 
public office with a prejudice 
against the railroads, from an 
electorate which has been incited 
in the election by appeals against 
the railroads. 

“Yes,” answered the Senator, 
and he admitted that it is impos- 
sible in human nature for men to 
assume official. position w ‘hout 
being affected more or le<s by 
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public opinion, but insisted that 
it must be assumed that they are 
honest and capable under our 
form. of government. He then 
condemned at length an alleged 
practice of the railroads in em- 
ploying men to go about the vari- 
ous States for the purpose of 
encouraging the people to write 
their senators urging legislation 
favorable to the railroads, say- 
ing that a great number of tele- 
grams and letters, as a_ result, 
reached all members of the com- 
mittee every day. He asked the 
witness if he thought that he and 
the other senators ever read or 
paid any attention to such mes- 
sages. 

“IT do not think there is a mem- 
ber of the committee who pays 
any attention to that stuff. I do 
not care what side it comes from. 
I have, for instance, a telegram 
from the Reno Chamber of Com- 
merce, saying, ‘Please don’t inter- 
fere with transportation act!’” 

“You read that one, Senator,” 
the witness reminded. 

“T did not read it,” Senator 


Pittman insisted. “I. just glanced 
at it; but what was the result? 
I paid no attention to it... . It 
would not have made any dif- 
ference if the whole State of 
Nevada had wired me.” 


WHEN IS ADVERTISING LOBBYING? 


“That is a matter between you 
and your constituents, Senator.” 

When. order was restored, Sen- 
ator Gooding brought up the 
question of reporting to the com- 
mission any and all expenditures 
for advertising. Senators Pitt- 
man and Howell gave as their 
Opinion that any attempt to in- 
fluence the public in legislative 
matters by advertising was merely 
a form of lobbying and a prac- 
tice to be condemned. When 
asked several questions as to the 
railroads’ conception of legitimate 
advertising, besides the effort di- 
rectly to encourage more business. 
Mr. Thom replied: 

“IT will say this, assuming that 
a prdlic utility is an essential in- 
strumentality for public service, 
and assuming that someone is 
tryinx to make the people of a 
comunity believe in a_ policy 
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that will break it down by a state- 
ment which you believe, as the 
head of that utility, to be un- 
sound, and unjust, and untrue, 
you would have a right to go be- 
fore the public and state the truth, 
and to pay the necessary and 
proper expenses in doing it.” 

Senator Howell: “Do you 
think it ought to be paid out of 
the public funds?” 

Mr. Thom: “I think if it is 
necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of the public service. 


_ yes. If it goes beyond that, no.” 


Senators Fess, Howell and 
Pittman all insisted that they had 
no objection to the railroads ad- 
advertising legitimately. Fur- 
ther questions were. interrupted 
by conflicting arguments on, and 
discussion of, the subject until 
Senator Pittman interposed: 


WHAT IS “LEGITIMATE” ADVER- 
TISING? 


“But the very great question 
comes down to what is legitimate 
advertising.” This appeared to 
give him the floor, and he fol- 
lowed his lead by outlining again 
his previously expressed opinions, 
before adding: 

“Legitimate advertising is 
something that is going to draw 
business to that concern which is 
going to increase its profits, and 
you cannot, under our theory of 
government, say that you can 
affect the determination of a Gov- 
ernmental body by outside public 
sentiment. . . . Lobbying is ex- 
actly what we construe as the 
right to spend money to create 
public sentiment: whether it is 
right or wrong; to accomplish 
something indirectly, or contrary 
to Governmental methods of doing 
yg 

He then discussed specific 
examples of railroad advertising, 
and said that facts concerning 
the road’s operating expenses, 
printed on the menu cards of the 
Illinois ‘Central, constituted an 
entirely legitimate method of ad- 
vertising, but Senator Fess did 
not agree with him. They agreed, 
however, that it was not legiti- 
mate for a railroad to publish 
advertisements endorsing the Mel- 
lon plan of taxation and charge 
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up the cost to operating expense ; 
but Senator Gooding insisted 
that the railroads had the right 
to present their side of any im- 
portant question affecting their 
welfare to the public in a _ rea- 
sonable way. 

Presently, the hearing showed 
signs of trailing off into an in- 
quiry into the expenses of trav- 
eling representatives, but before 
this occurred the Chairman 
brought the advertising investiga- 
tion to an end with this remark: 

“I think the Committee can. 
reach a conclusion after consider- 
ation as to what determination it 
will make with respect to legiti- 
mate advertising on the part of 
the roads... . But it is evident 
that we cannot decide that ques- 
tion here and now.” Which 
leaves the railroads and the ad- 
vertising industry waiting, with 
keen anticipation, for the final 
report and recommendations of 
the Committee. 


Consolidate to Avoid 
Litigation 

The Fyrac Manufacturing Company, 
Rockford, Ill., has purchased the busi- 
ness assets and good-will of the Clymer 
Manufacturing Company, Denver, Colo. 
Through-the-windshield types of  spot- 
lights are manufactured by both com- 
anies. Each claims“basic patents and 
eretofore has cross-licensed each other. 
The Fyrac company’ will continue to 
market through car dealers and the 
Clymer company as a division of the 
Fyrac company, through jobbers exclu- 
sively. M. Corton, formerly sales 
manager of the Clymer organization 
succeeds A. A. Scheiderhahn as gen- 

eral manager of that company. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler Agency 
Has Hosiery Account 


The Pennsylvania Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, has placed its advertising 
account with the Bloomingdale-Weiler 
Advertising Agency, of that city. A 
campaign will be conducted in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. ; 


E. A. Collins Advanced by 
National Surety Company 


Edward A. Collins, direct advertising 
manager of the National Surety Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected assis- 
tant secretary. In addition to his adver- 
tising activities Mr. Collins is assistant 
to John Mee, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. 
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Court Injunction Protecis 
Trade-Mark 


The United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Tennessee, North. 
ern Division, has granted a perpeti:a! in- 
junction which restrains the American 
Jobbing Company, Knoxville, and the 
DeSoto Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Memphis, from using the trade-mark 
“Regulation.” This decision is in {favor 
of the Progress Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

The “Regulation” trade-mark has 
been used for a number of years on 
the products of the Regulation Paint 
Company, a subsidiary of the Progress 
company. The latter company waived 
damages, accounting, etc., stating that 
it was interested most particularly in 
protecting its rights. . 


Standard Oil to Advertise an 
Insecticide 


In a broadside to dealers the Stand. 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York, announces that it is planning to 
run a national newspaper campaign on 
Flit, a general insecticide. This cam- 
paign will tie-up with the sales season 
for household insecticides which begins 
in June. The dealer is told that Flit 
will be made the leader in his city and 
that continued advertising in large space 
will keep it there. 


Los Angeles Agency 
Incorporates 


The advertising agency business con- 
ducted at Los Angeles under the name 
of Stowell & Sinsabaugh, has been in- 
corporated. iss N. K. Stowell was 
elected president, Louis Voss, secre- 
tary, and Miss Lucy D. Sinsbaugh, 
treasurer. There is no change in the 
name or personnel of the company. 


Joins Littlehale Advertising 
Agency 
Frank H. Kaufman, for the last two 
years production manager for Arthur 
. Lewy, New York advertising agent, 
has joined The Littlehale Advertising 
Agency, also of New York. 


Fuller Brush Reports Increased 
Sales 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hart: 
ford, Conn., reports sales of Fuller 
products for the first sixteen weeks of 
1924 of $5,023,391, an increase of 3! 
per cent over last year’s figures. 


Joins Cleveland Agency 


Edward E. Buckow has become ass0- 
ciated with The Nesbitt Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, 4% 
an account executive. Previously he had 
been business manager of The [xpos 
tor Magazine, also of Cleveland 
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9 fame = AMLESS STRAWS 


THE STONE STRAW Co. 


“PrINTERS’ INK is instructive and always 
interesting, but we are particularly bene- 
fited by articles concerning national distri- 
bution, which plays such an important part 
in our merchandising. 

“In comparing our methods and experi- 
ences with those of others, we feel that we 
are put in position to adopt policies which 
are likely to be most effective.” 


dame =, 


EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION 

“Both Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK Monruty are read by nearly all the 
Department Heads in the organization. 
The names of the gentlemen who find 
many helpful suggestions include: 

T. E. Kennedy, General Sales Manager. 

B. B. Woodford, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager. 

Robert Crockard, Service Manager. 

J. H. Mayforth, Sales Representative. 

E. H. Goggins, Credit Manager. 

“All copies of both publications eventu- 
ally reach the Advertising Department, 
and after being read are carefully filed 
for future reference.” 
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IxDIANAPALIS Tao. &MraCa. 


“Both the writer and the Sales Manager 
of our Company read Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MonrTHLy religiously. 
We get so many good things from these 
papers both in the way of concrete informa- 
tion as well as inspiration: that it would 
be difficult for us to express ourselves in 
terms of exact values. 

“Being neither experienced advertising 
men nor expert merchandisers we were 
apprehensive in the beginning that a sub- 
stantial portion of your articles were too 
technical for easy reading or quick under- 
standing, but we find the reverse to be 
true and there are few articles in either 
of these publications which we do not read 
with genuine enjoyment as well as sub- 
stantial benefit. In going around the 
country, we occasionally come across your 
readers in unexpected places and without 
being familiar with the extent and char- 
acter of your circulation, it is the writer’s 
impression that many business men not 
directly connected with advertising would 
be on your mailing list if they knew what 
they would be able to get from your pub- 
lications.”” 


—anpein pat 
ys ae 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


“PRINTERS INK is read regularly by a 
number of our executives. We, of course, 
occasionally get some very helpful ideas 
from it.” 


YHE CHARLES GR 
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ESTABLISHED 1895 


“PRINTERS INK and PRinTERS’ INK 
MonTHLy are read quite extensively by 
different members of our office, particularly 
our buyers, who find many articles in them 
pertaining to results experienced by other 
mail order houses and which are helpful 
to them. Also we derive many good ideas 
from the editorials as regards advertising 
and general experiences of many other con- 
cerns in similar businesses to our own. 

“They are publications which I always 
look forward to reading from cover to 
cover with a great deal of interest.” 


BF Lhetde 
a PRESIDENT » 
Veg 7 


THE FULLER BRusH GOMPANY 


“Every issue of the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications is thoroughly read by two men 
in the organization and all articles or parts 
of articles which would interest any execu- 


- tive are especially marked. Such articles 


are then called to the attention of the 
executive who would be especially inter- 
ested, and in that way everything in 
PrInTERS’ INK gets to the eye of the man 
to whom it is of most value.” 


THE FULLER COMP ANY 
By 


_Bamp-Rorta Company 
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The New Information 


To Supply Information about Merchandise, Organizations Have Been 
Developed Just as Press Associations Have Been Developed to 
Gather and Distribute News 


By Stanley Resor 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


N the average newspaper, ad- 

vertising furnishes approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the entire 
revenue from all sources. The cost 
of a typical daily paper selling 
for 3 cents, for which the pub- 
lisher receives 2.2 cents is 5 cents. 
Advertising is the by-product in 
newspaper publishing which makes 
the present low price of papers 
possible. We could have news- 
papers without advertising, but we 
would have to pay more for them 
-8 cents to 10 cents for the paper 
mentioned above instead of 3 
cents. 

The same applies to magazines. 
The cost of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, selling for 10 cents is 30 
cents; the cost of The Saturday 
Evening Post, selling for 5 cents 
is 25 cents. 

If without this revenue from ad- 
vertising the whole basis of news- 
paper publishing would have to be 
readjusted, it js then of the ut- 
most importance to know just 
what part advertising plays in life 
today, whence it comes and how 


it operates. 
The same great underlying 
changes that have transformed 


the whole fabric of our lives within 
the last fifty years have affected 
the news columns and advertising 
columns alike. 

The time was when the infor- 
mation in the news columns was 
wholly local—the . news of the 
communities and of the immediate 
vicinity. Today local news is no 
longer adequate. The news the 
paper prints is world-wide. To 
gather this single-handed would 
present an impossible and prohibi- 
tively costly work for any paper. 
To supply it therefore various 
Press services have been developed 
—the Associated, United and so 





_ From an address made during “Journal- 
ism Week” at the University of Mis- 
souri, Cciumbia, Mo. 


on, who have their representatives 
throughout the entire world. 

In the advertising columns the 
nature of the information and the 
need for it have changed in iden- 
tically the same way. Today, your 
family and: mine ‘no longer make 
the things we use. Few of them 
are even made in the communi- 
ties in which we live. We know 
nothing about their making nor 
the people who make them, and 
the variety of articles we use has 
multiplied a thousand-fold. By 
no stretch of the imagination, 
could you or I hope to be expert 
judges of all the things we pur- 
chase. 

We buy almost entirely by 
brand whether it is soap or col- 
lars, furnaces, automobiles or 
roofing. That is why, much more 
than formerly, we must be told 
by those who do know, how these 
products are made, and what they 
have to commend them—just what 
the brands we select really repre- 
sent. 

At a dinner ex-Secretary Houston 
said that he always marveled at 
the ability of journalists to write 
on a variety of subjects. As he 
grew older, he said, he realized 
that this was responsible for the 
finality with which they wrote or 
spoke because we usually speak 
with finality about things concern- 
ing which we know little. 

The point of this story lies not 
in its pleasantry on newspaper 
men, but it does show clearly why 
the average clerk speaks with such 
finality oh the many different 
items which he sells. It is the 
same lack of real knowledge that 
makes for this finality. This is 
in no sense a criticism of the 
clerk. He is caught in a situa- 
tion beyond his control. 

The average hardware store 
carries from 6,000 to 10,000 items ; 
the average drug store, 5,000; and 
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the average grocery, 1,000. No 
human being can know the relative 
values of any such numbers: of 
items as these. 

Recently in New York with a 
stop watch we timed the trans- 
actions at several busy drug stores 
during rush hours. The clerks at 
these stores average thirty-two 
sales per hour each—less than two 
minutes for each transaction. In 
this brief time it would be clearly 
impossible to point out to an in- 
quiring customer the value of the 
article that would best suit his 
needs. In other words, the cus- 
tomer has been informed before 
he comes in. 

To supply the information about 
merchandise which we all need, 
organizations have been developed 
just as the press associations have 
been developed to meet the need 
of gathering and distributing news. 

The advertising in daily papers 
can, in general, be divided into 
two classes. The advertising of 
the local dealers and department 
stores is for the most part, a series 
of announcements of certain ar- 
ticles or the featuring of special 
prices. 


AGENCIES BECOME NECESSARY 


The other kind of advertising is 
that of the manufacturer. It is 
this type of advertising—usually 
national in scope—which presents 
particular problems, and for which 
a highly specialized type of or- 
ganization has been developed. 
These organizations are the ad- 
vertising agencies. . 

The advertising agencies are 
organized for. and trained in the 
study of markets and the buying 
habits of the different sections of 
the public. In the recent study of 
a single commodity one agency 
interviewed 1,267 users of that 
kind ofa commodity i in their homes 
in 116 towns in eighteen States; 
eighty-two wholesalers were called 
upon and 669 retailers. Altogether 
six investigators were in the field 
for over ten weeks. 

In the marketing of commodi- 
ties the advertising agencies work 
with manufacturers just as law- 
yers do on legal questions, with 
a knowledge of the needs of the 
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public, they interpret to them the 
advantages of commodities which 
meet these needs. They supply 
the information vital to the oublie 
for intelligent purchasing. And 
they afford manufacturers 4 
highly specialized service, which, 
like the news service to the papers, 
would be both prohibitively expen- 
sive and impossible to secure on 
any other basis. 


A SIMPLE PROBLEM AT FIRST GLANCE 


With the needs of the public 
and the advantages of the product 
definitely established, it would 
seem very simplé to explain these 
advantages in a series of adver- 
tisements and insert these adver- 
tisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines, farm papers,‘ posters, etc. 
But it is not so simple as it ap- 
pears. 

There are 105 million people in 
the United States, 25,000 publi- 
cations, 7,000 cities and towns 
with poster plants. 

What part of these people shall 
be approached first? What pub- 
lications and what other forms of 
advertising shall be used? In 
what size space and with what 
frequency? Above all else, how 
shall the message about the prod- 
uct be expressed? « 

It is not enough merely to 
bring a new product to the atten- 
tion of the people who will use 
it. It is the character of the mes- 
sage which is of primary impor- 
tance. It must be. expressed so 
interestingly, from the viewpoint 
of their own needs or desires, that 
it will overcome their. objections 
and prejudices.and bring them to 
the point of buying. 

To convince people of the de- 
sirability of a. new commodity 
today is a very costly undertaking 
—so costly that in many lines the 
dealer refuses point blank to m- 
dertake the job. Your druggist’s 
answer to a manufacturer, if he 
had developed a new and valua- 
ble product for the teeth and 
gums, for instance, a product of 
genuine merit, would be: “I will 
buy it when I have a call for it” 
That means when the manufac 
turer had convinced you that his 
product was what you needed and 
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that when as a result, you had 
gone to the druggist and asked 
for it, then and only then, would 
the druggist buy a supply of it 
from ihe manufacturer. This is 
exactly the experience that Pebeco 
went through. 

Take another example in the 
grocery field, for instance—a prod- 
uct that you all know of and one 
that your mothers and sisters gen- 
uinely value. When the first at- 
tempts were made to put Lux on 
the market, it was discovered that 
the grocer would not buy. At that 
time there were two general kinds 
of soap other than toilet soap— 
bar soaps and soap powders. 
Clearly Lux was not a bar soap, 
and hence, according to the rea- 
soning of both retailers and 
wholesalers, it must be a soap 
powder. This reasoning persisted, 
in spite of the fact that when the 
package was opened and the con- 
tents shown to the dealer, it -was 
an entirely different product—a 
fake and not a powder. 


THE PRICE DIFFICULTY 
For this 


package which the 
dealer insisted on looking upon as 


a soap powder, the price was 
higher than that of packages of 
actual soap powder, and hence the 
dealer said it was not a good buy. 
In the face of this, it was impossi- 
ble to get the dealer to handle it 
until the advantages of the new 
product were explained direct to 
the women of the country. As a 
result of telling women about 
Lux through advertising, it is now 
used in probably 80 per cent or 
more of the nation’s homes. 

_ This successful distribution of 
information on Lux has not only 
afforded the American public the 
advantages of a new method of 
washing woolens, silks and sheer 
fabrics with very much better re- 
sults and great savings in time 
and money; it also has achieved 
another equally important end. 
The great volume of sales devel- 
oped on this single product, has 
made possible the economies that 
always come with large scale pro- 
duction. Advertising, in other 
words, is simply a form of large 
scale selling, 
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Of course, the very success of 
a product invites competition. To 
maintain and increase the large 
volume which makes the econo- 
mies of large scale production 
possible, the manufacturer must 
insure his sales against competi- 
tion by continuing to keep the 
public informed of the advantages 
of his product. Fortunately, con- 
tinuous advertising serves another 
great purpose, as the old product 
is always new to the on-coming 
generation. There are approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 people coming of 
age every year in this country. In 
addition to that, of course, must be 
added the large influx of immigra- 
tion. 

An additional reason for con- 
tinuous advertising lies in the fact 
that even when a product has es- 
tablished leadership in a _ recog- 
nized field, the point of saturation 
is frequently still far off. With 
all the selling and advertising ef- 
fort put behind tooth-brushes, 
careful estimates show the sur- 
prising fact that only 20 per cent 
of our population actually use 
them. 

In the life insurance field the 
total average of policies for each 
person insured is only $1,375.00. 

It is: because of the need for 
continuous presentation of one 
product or service that the prob- 
lem of the advertising agency in 
disseminating information that 
will be read is even more compli- 
cated than that of the newpaper 
editor. Each day the newspaper 
editor has fresh material. The ad- 
vertising agency must keep the 
same set of facts ever interesting 
by fresh approach, and in adver- 
tising repetition is just as necessary 
as in any other form of educa- 
tion. And yet, of course, to make 
this repetition real and not nomi- 
nal it must be interesting—the ad- 
vertisements must be read. Where 
the editor must interest the readers 
of a single publication, the adver- 
tising agency must interest the 
readers of dozens, and in some 
cases hundreds and thousands of 
publications of every kind. On 
the other hand, the agency has the 
great advantage of working on a 
very limited number of problems 
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at any one time, as compared with 
the great volume on which the 
newspaper must be informed. 

This problem then, of getting 
and distributing information in the 
advertising columns, is probably 
quite as complicated as that of 
the news and editorial pages. 


National Advertisers 
to Weigh Three Forms 
of Distribution 


“é ISTRIBUTION” is the 

theme of a program which 
has been prepared for the semi- 
annual meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, on 
May 26, 27 and 28. 

Three divisions of distribution 
will be discussed: Distribution 
through jobbers and retailers; 
distribution through specialized 
agents or licensees, and distribu- 
tion by sales through salesmen 
direct to consumer. . 

The principal address will be 
delivered by the president of the 
association, Philip Thomson, 
publicity manager of the Western 
Electric Company. Other speak- 
ers and their subjects will include 
the following: 

George A. Coulton, first vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, “Busi- 
ness Conditions’; S. E. Conybeare, ad- 
vertising manager, linoleum division, 
Armstrong Cork Company, ‘‘Co-ordina- 
ting Advertising and Selling to Secure 
More Efficient Dealer Distribution and 
Merchandising”; Professor Edward 
Gardner, University of Wisconsin, “‘Co- 
operation between Advertisers and Ad- 
vertising Educators’’; Zimmer- 
man, advertising manager, National 
Lamp Works, “The Use of Advertising 
to Teach Fundamental Merchandising 
Principles to Dealers’; Martin 
Pierce, The Hoover Company, “‘Adver- 
tising Methods in House-to-House Sell- 
ing’; N. Fellows, advertising man- 


ager, Addressograph Compeny “Better 
erc 


Sales Methods—Where the hant Is 
the Ultimate Consumer’; George H. 
Abercrombie, secretary, Fuller Brush 
Company, “Selling Direct to the Con- 
sumer”; Edward T. Hall, secretary, 
Ralston Purina Company, “Selling Di- 
rect Buyers on the Value of Spending 
Their Own Money for Advertising’; 
George Frank Lord, manager, advertis- 
ing division, Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany, “Selling Chevrolet Motor Cars’; 
E. Yadon, Bradley Knitting Mills, 
Your Direct-Mail Advertis- 

ohn C. Sweeney, International 
Schools, © “Follow-Up 
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Methods that Bring Desired Results”. 
Sam Weissenburger, advertising man. 
ager, The Halle Bros. Company, and 
W. S. Ashby, advertising manager 
Western Clock Company. i 


The semi-annual banquet will 
be held on the evening of May 27. 
Dr. Charles A. Eaton will speak 
on: “Does Advertising Advance 
Civilization?” The speeciies at 
this banquet will be broadcast by 
the Union Trust Company from 
Station WJAX, Cleveland. 

A lyncheon meeting on May 26 
will be devoted to the “Dress Up 
and Personal Appearance Idea,” 
a smoker will be held on the eve- 
ning of that day, and a joint 
luncheon with the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club will be held on 
May 28. 


W: K. Towers, President, 
Detroit Adcraft Club 


Walter K. Towers, advertising man. 
ager of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company, was elected president of the 
Aderaft Club of Detroit at a meeting 
of the recently elected board of directors, 
Elmer P. Grierson, business manager of 
The American Boy, was elected vice. 
president; William A. James, advertis. 
ing manager, Hudson Motor Car Com. 
pany, secretary, and R. L. Yonker, ad- 
vertising manager, J. L. Hudson Com. 
pany, treasurer. erritt J. Chapman, 
who has been secretary-manager for the 
last two years, was reappointed. 

In addition to the officers the follow- 
ing are members of the board of di- 
rectors: Frederick Dickinson, advertis- 
ing manager, Hupp Motor Car Corpora 
tion; Richard C. Fowler, vice-president, 
Campbell, Trump & Company; Clinton 
F. Berry, advertising manager, Union 
Trust Gasmnaes B. Koether, ad- 
visory staff, General Motors Corporation, 
and Ward Marsh, president, McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing, Inc. 


Halister Clarke, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dorland Agency 


Halister Clarke has become vice-pres- 
ident of the Dorland Agency, Inc., New 
York. He will direct the plan and 
service departments. He was formerly 
copy director of the New York office 
of The H. K. McCann Company. More 
recently Mr. Clarke has been with The 
Corman Company, New York, as an 
account executive. 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., Appoints 
New England Representative 


H. C. Pragoff, publishers’ representa 
tive, Boston, has nm appointed New 
England representative of Roy Barnhill, 
Inc., college publishers’ representative, 
Chicago and New York. 
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@RTHUR S. HARDING CO. 
48 GROVE STREET 
West Somervitte, Mass. 


April 16, 1924. 


Mr. C, FP. English, 
Hew England Manager, 


ARE AGE, 
425 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass, 


Dear Mr. English: 


I was very much pleased on seneeies the 
other day from a end a trip, to find thet during 


absence Mr, Harding had made arr = 4.2% oz pm gtd 
vertising = With HARDWARZ th the 
April 24th i 

I was away, I called on the wholesale 


| hardware and mill Fok trade = pittelc. Glevelané, Toledo, 
| Detroit, Chicago. 

Dee Moines, Omaha, St. Jose: soph. Kansas 

epolis, Louisville, “Cincinnati and Pitteburgh, 


The purpose of this trip was primarily 
to secure information, and one of the 
questions I asked particularly of the 
hardware jobbers was, which of the trade 
papers we might use for advertising to 
the greatest possible advantage of both 
the jobber and ourselves, With very few 
exceptions the paper mentioned first, 
by men in all of these cities, was HARD- 
WARE AGE. 


I thought you would be pleased to learn that 
the results of my investigation checked with your statements 
to me in the past. 
Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR S, HARDING COMPANY, 


Sales Manager. 






























HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 59 * Street New York City 
MEMBER A.B.C. and A.BP. 
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In Ganada its newspapers for. 


There are 12 times as many 
people in the United States 
as there are in Canada—but 
Canada does nearly one- 
quarter as great world-trade 
as does the United States 


When are you going to ad- 
vertise to Canadians through 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper 
Population Newspaper 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail jangen 70,000 Free P 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo a EE 


Kitchener .... 29,600 Record 
Quebec Market Kingston .... 25,000 Whig 
Population Newspaper iste 
117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
(French) 
117,500 Chronicle 
1.2 .839,000 Gazette 


rooke ... 23,515 La Tribune 
(French) 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 
60,000 Colonist 


National or Sectiona/ Overade 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 


Saskatoon ... 


Moose Jaw... 20,000 
Herald 




















The Fine Art of Introducing the 
Trade-Mark Modestly 


Adve:tising Symbols Can Be Unaggressively Present in the Composition 
by Being Woven into the Fabric 


By A Commercial Art Manager 


‘ey handling of a trade-mark 
in an advertisement has al- 
ways been somewhat of a prob- 
lem. That is, its placing in 
the composition, and a decision 
as to just how important it should 
be, as related to other parts of a 
display. 

It would appear to be a popular 
modern idea somewhat to subdue 
such insignias, save when they are 
very frankly made the principal 
feature. Quite often, a trade- 
mark is a clumsy unit to handle. 
It breaks up the “balance” of an 
otherwise perfect layout, and it 
injects just another element, 
when simplicity is desired. 

An ideal illustration of what 
can be accomplished in _ this 
respect, is demonstrated in cur- 
rent advertising of Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx clothing. The 
familiar trade-mark of the knight, 
mounted on a horse, is in every 
composition, but you must look for 
him a second time. It is not per 
mitted to detract from the more 
important considerations of the 
main picture. Indeed, the trade- 
mark is. so cleverly meshed with 
the illustration, that it becomes a 
part of it. 

A wardrobe, with open doors 
may be shown. A young man 
who ties his tie at the mirror of 
that wardrobe fits nicely into the 
spirit of the story. One of the 
virtues of the picture is the 
modernity of that wardrobe. It 
is the very latest thing of its kind. 
And the trade-mark is placed on 
the right-hand door, in the lower 
paneling, exactly as if it might be 
an ornament there.. There is no 
affectation, no attempt to force it 
upon your attention. The show- 
Ing is in as good taste as the 
spirit of the illustration itself, 

There is a certain popular and 
widely known burlesque show 
producer who, because of his 


unique individuality, has become 
a “national character.” He has 
become wealthy at his trade and 
one of his very first luxuries, at 
the top peak of this affluence, was 
a very large special-body auto- 
mobile, painted the brightest red 
he could find. On the doors, his 
“crest” was emblazoned; a weird 
blend of dragons and crowns and 
fanciful letters, several inches 


igh. 

“Say, old man,” a circumspect 
friend remarked to the owner, 
“why the enormous crest? It 
makes your car look like a circus 
van. It isn’t the usual custom, 
you know, to have crests painted 
on automobile doors, almost as 
large as the door itself.” 


WHY HIDE A CREST? 


“Now see here,” was the em- 

hatic reply, “I paid an artist 

00 to design that crest, and it’s 
a sort of personal trade-mark. 
I’m not ashamed of it. I want it 
big enough for people to see— 
and read—even when the car is 
movin’. What’s th’ use of havin’ 
a crest if you hold it down?” 

Some advertisers appear to be 
unconscious of the fact that mere 
magnitude of size does not 
necessarily mean greater strength. 
There are standard ideas as to 
display and .the manner of dis- 
playing, regulated, as a rule, by 
the character of the product. 
However, it does appear that the 
ethics have changed. There is a 
very apparent effort to make 
trade-marks fit into the advertis- 
ing, as a whole, rather than to 
arrogantly and impudently dom- 
inate it. 

There is a factory in an Ohio 
town where a widely known and 
advertised product is manufac- 
tured and+the building in which 
it is housed is one of the show 
places of the community. It is 
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good to look upon. But the man 
who. is responsible for this insti- 
tution held a_ certain ancient 
trade-mark in deep and reverent 
respect. He had himself de- 
signed it, some thirty years be- 
fore, when the company was first 
formed, It was a poorly drawn 
picture of a monkey, sitting 
astride giant letters. It is per- 








A MODEST AND CIRCUMSPECT TRADE-MARK SETTING THAT 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX FOUND EFFECTIVE 


AND ARTISTIC 


haps one of the most unsightly 
trade-marks in existence today. 

Imagine the effect on the entire 
neighborhood, when orders were 
given to paint the aforementioned 
monkey trade-mark on the roof 
of the main plant and down the 
four sides of the executive build- 
ing, two sides of which fronted 
on the railroad tracks! 

Several committees waited on 
him, pleading their cause. It was 
an affront to the town and to the 
traveling public to have that im- 
mense, leering, chattering monkey, 
100 feet high, looming for miles! 
Coudidar’s something be done about 
it? 

The president was obdurate. 

“I can’t see your « objection, 
gentlemen,” he said, after grant- 
ing them polite audience. “To me, 
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that’s a mighty fine trade-mark 
It is internationally known. The 
town ought to be proud to have 
it displayed so people will know 
that our product is manu/ac- 
tured here.” 

A few months after that, he 
applied for membership in a very 
exclusive country club. And 
again a committee went to see 
him. His money and 
affluence counted for 
nothing in this case. 
If he wished to be- 
come a member of 
the club, he would 
have to remove the 
monkey from _ the 
factory buildings. It 
was a business crest 
the town did not look 
upon with sympathy. 
“We do not object to 
your taking advan- 
tage of an official 
manufacturing _ insig- 
nia,” said one citizen, 
“but it isn’t necessary 
for you to display it 
four stories high in 
order to have it seen.” 

At such times as 
trade-marks are not 
deliberately featured, 
and therefore given 
the lion’s share of 
the space, the ten- 
dency is certainly to 
give them a _ more 
modest setting, a 
more circumspect and artistic 
display. 

Some of the methods are inter- 
esting: In the advertising of the 
Cadillac automobile, a series of 
exquisitely embellished initial let- 
ters has been created, into each 
one of which the company trade- 
mark crest is worked most ef- 
fectively. These illustrated in- 
itials are approximately one inch 
square, and are used to “start off” 
rather large blocks of text. 

Another well-known automo- 
bile carries .its trade-mark in- 
signia in very tiny size, as part 
of a.long rule, which tops and 
finishes off its displays. But 
something in the position and the 
manner of introducing, causes the 
eye very quickly to see this unit. 

A very popular idea is to em- 
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ploy the trade-mark as a slight 
pictori:! embellishment for name- 
plate signatures, at bottom posi- 
tion. ‘t is either actually worked 
into the hand-drawn lettering or 
is so positioned as to improve 
the balance and lend an essen- 
tially «rtistic “touch,” just where 
needed most. ; 

Another favorite scheme is to 
ft a irade-mark into a pattern 
which duplicates the design, 
over and over again, quite inof- 
fensively, since the whole be- 
comes a pleasing decorative de- 
sign for border purposes. This 
has been successfully done for 
the Sciberling Automobile Tire, 
and as the advertiser often em- 
ploys a second color, the com- 
bination is very attractive. You 
may have to take a second look 
before you are conscious that the 
familiar symbol is there at all. 

Allowing the trade-mark, as it 
appears actually, on the product, 
to serve as sufficient advertising 
display, constitutes still another 
expedient in high favor. It may 
be the small showing on the door 
of a range, or a stamped design 
on the end of a piece of timber 
(Long-Bell) or an almost indis- 
tinguishable label in the neck- 
band of a garment. Something 
in the position, rather than the 
size, rakes such tiny showings 
adequately conspicuous. 

Several years ago, a sales man- 
ager, over-influenced by things 
which he had read about the im- 
portance of trade-marks, decided 
upon what he considered a dip- 
lomatic expenditure. The com- 
pany insignia was a red circle, 
with two initial B’s, boldly drawn, 


fitting within this circle. This 
was all, 
Having exploited the trade- 


mark in connection with all ad- 
vertising in the past, the sales 
manager wished still further to 
impress it upon the consciotisness 
of the trade. Three Southern 
States were selected and painters 
daubed the two B’s in the circle 
on fences, roofs of barns, dead 
walls, etc. It was planned to fol- 


low this up, at a discreet inter- 
val, with other advertising. 

A salesman, 
Georgia, was 


returning from 
asked how the 
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scheme was progressing in his 
territory. 

“What do they think of it... 
the farmers?” he was asked, -by 
the sales manager, all exuberant 
expectation. The product was a 
farm implement. 

“Fifty per cent think it’s for 
BB shot,” was the quiet rejoinder, 
“and the other 50 per cent are 
getting all ready for the Barnum 
and Bailey circus!” 

The plan was changed, and the 
circular trade-mark, much smaller 
in size, was always shown on a 
part of the plow, and things went 
better. 

Two advertising displays were 
used this year for a well-known 
automobile, and in both cases, the 
front elevation of the radiator 
was featured. And two _ sig- 
nificant methods of introducing 
a trade-mark were attempted. 

In one, the very large repro- 
duction. of this design, in grey, 
was placed directly behind the 
radiator, almost in the shape of 
a decoration. 

In the other, the trade-mark 
appeared, in exact proportion, just 
where it should be, below the 
radiator cap, without any exag- 
geration as to size and with just 
a limited amount of retouching 
to  adats out certain intricate de- 
tails. 


WHICH WAS CONSIDERED STRONGER 


The latter display was consid- 
ered the strongest. Again size 
was of secondary consideration. 

Considered as an independent 
unit, this particular trade-mark 
did not mean very much, least of 
all to those who were not owners 
of that car and who were but 
nominally conscious of its sig- 
nificance. 

But when -placed in position, it 
did carry a valuable message, and 
did not syffer, from a display 
standpoint, because of the small 
size. 

Advertisers have been com- 
pelled, in any consideration of 
trade-mark value, where the 
trade-mark is not illustrative and 
is not much more than an ornate 
arrangement of imitials, to recog- 
nize the fact that because of the 
large volume of these insignias, 
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the public cannot be expected to 
keep track of all of them. 

There is too great resemblance 
between them. Each new gen- 
eration must be educated all over 
again, as to the product they rep- 
resent, and the traditions which 
are behind them. 

They therefore adopt two 
methods in exploiting them: One 
is very properly to give them 
complete dominion over the face; 
the other to keep them modestly 
before the public, in one form or 
another. 

In favor of the second class it 
might be said modesty is char- 
acteristic of the modern idea. 


American Beet Sugar Reports 
Sales Increase 


The American Beet Sugar Company, 
New York, reports Re sugar sales in 
the year ending arch 31, 1924, of 
$6,418,674, and a net income of $1,- 
515,973. This compares with gross 
sales of $5,656,794 and net income of 
$888,699, in the previous fiscal year; 
and gross sales of $9,231,510, and a def- 
icit of $2,634,046 in the year ended 
March 31, 1922, 


Summer Campaign on 


WorkRite Radio Sets 

A national campaign on WorkRite 
Neutrodyne radio sets will be started 
this summer by the WorkRite Manufac- 
turing Company, of Cleveland. Plans call 
for the use of general magazines, busi- 
ness papers and newspapers. This cam- 
pai, will be directed by The Sweeney 
& James Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 


Change in Sailing Date for 
London Convention 


The date of sailing of the S. S. Re- 
public for the London advertising con- 
vention has been advanced from July 
3 to July 2. The sailing date of the 
* ¥ Lancastria remains unchanged, 
uly 3. 


W. E. Mann Joins Butterick 
Publications 


Walter E. Mann, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of House and Garden, 
New York, has joined the Butterick 
Publications of that city and will repre- 
sent The Delineator and The Designer. 


Edward S. Keen Dead 


Edward S. Keen, manager of the 
New York office of the International 
Trade Developer, Inc., Chicago, died 
recently. He had been with the com- 
pany gince early in 1921. 
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Victor Talking Machine to 
Open Two Model Shops 


Two stores in prominent locations 
will be opened shortly by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden 
N. J. One store will be located on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and the other on 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk. These 
stores will be operated by the company 
for demonstration purposes to reach 
the great number of visitors from al] 

rts of the country who frequent New 

ork and Atlantic City. All the ad. 
vantages of these display stores will be 
at the disposal of the company’s deal. 
ers, to whom all sales inquiries will be 
referred. Should the prospective buyer 
be from out of town, the inquiry will 
be referred to dealers in his home 
town. Direct sales will be made, how. 
ever, where it is necessary to insure 
service to the customer. 


Jones Brothers Chain Sales 


The Jones Brothers Tea Company, 
Inc., for the quarter ended March 29, 
1924, reports sales of $6,536,165, and a 
net profit after interest, taxes, etc., of 
$77,526. Sales in the corresponding pe. 
ri of 1923 amounted to $7,748,140. 

The falling off in sales is attributed 
to the closing of the company’s San 
Francisco office and slowing down of 
activities at its New Orleans office 
which is also to be closed shortly. Re. 
tail sales for the first quarter of 1924 
were $5,509,106, against $4,340,918 in 
the first quarter of 1923. This gain in 
retail store business is attributed largely 
to the addition of 148 new stores to the 
company’s chain during 1923. 


New Accounts for Toledo 


Agency 

The Precel Radio Manufacturing 
Company and the Glanz Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, have placed 
their advertising account with the EI- 
gutter Advertising Service, also of that 
city. Radio and electrieal publications 
and direct-mail advertising are being 
used for the first account and agricul- 
tural papers for the latter account. 


Joins Highway Lighthouse 
Company 


F. H. Lawson has been appointed 
manager of the Texas district of the 


Highway Lighthouse Company, New 
York, and will make his headquatters 
at Dallas. He was recently with the 
W. O. Specialties Company, Detroit. 


Star Motor Advances 
E. T. Tuller 


E. T. Tuller, for the last year assis 
tant sales manager of the Star Motor 
Company of California, San Francisco, 
has been advanced to sales manager. 
He succeeds Forrest Arnold, who left to 
become a dealer. 
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‘No Subs in cArrears 


OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 
812 Huron Road 


CHICAGO 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
608 Bank of Com- 
merce Building 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
614 West Building 


The advertiser, present or 
prospective, who examines a 
National Petroleam News circu- 
lation statement, has this as- 
sutance always—that no one 
receives the News who has not 

roved his active interest in it 

y paying his subscription in 
advance. There is no dead 
wood in the National Petroleum 
News subscription list—no 
subs even one day in arrears. 
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From Park and Fifth Avenue: 


To Lenox, Bar Harbor 
Newport and South Hampton 


At this season of the year, the 
address department of “Motor 
Travel” begins changing sub- 
scribers’ addresses. The changes 
are made from Park and Fifth 
Avenues to Lenox, Newport, 
Bar Harbor and South Hamp- 
ton. In the fall, this change 
will be reversed. 


What better proof of the com- 
bination of quality and reader 
interest can be found? 


For further information, 
address 


MOTOR TRAVEL 


Published by The Automobile Club of America 
Also publishers of the Associated Tours Guide 


247 West 54th Street New York City 
After June 1— 12 East 53rd Street 
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An Advertising Convention Is 
Asked to Define Advertising . 


Jarvis A. Wood, Senior Partner of N. W. Ayer & Son, Gives His Definition 
at First Annual Convention of the Second District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of Philadelphia 


HAT is advertising? The 

first annual convention of 
the Second District of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World had hardly been called to- 
gether for the first session on 
May !2 at Philadelphia before this 
question was put to them by 
Jarvis A. Wood, senior partner of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Before explaining how and why 
this question was put perhaps it 
would be in order to say that the 
Second District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs is made up of 
clubs in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, and that there were 
about 500 delegates from those 
clubs in attendance. After an 
opening address by Paul V. Bar- 
rett, chairman of the Second 
District, and after an address of 
welcome by Lou Holland, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, the convention was 
informed that Mr. Wood would 
make an address on “Advertising 
and Some Philadelphia Contri- 
butions Thereto.” 

Almost at the very beginning 
of his address Mr. Wood brought 
forward the question of the defi- 
nition of advertising. “It would 
seem in order,” he said, “to think 
a moment what we mean when we 
use the word ‘advertising.’” Then 
he said he recalled that many 
years ago a contest for a defi- 
nition of advertising was run by 
a business publication. “I recall 
the definition that won the prize,” 
Mr. Wood said. “It is this: ‘Ad- 
vertising is the voice of the sup- 
ply to the ear of demand.’ Isn’t 
that catchy?” He continued on 
this subject saying: 

“Tt was at least enough so to 
distance all competition. Let us 
try it out a little. ‘Advertising 
is the voice of the supply to the 
ear of demand.’ Suppose you 
have lost a dog and use the ad- 
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vertising columns in an endeavor 
to get him back. That is no sup- 
ply speaking, but the lack of 
supply I should say. This is 
only used to illustrate the fact 
that whoever attempts to define 
Advertising must be as broad as 
Advertising itself—and that, when 
you come to really think about it, 
is mighty broad. 


MR. WOOD’S DEFINITION 


“With this introduction let us 
come to the definition that I made 
myself at that time and which I 
have used since, with the willing- 
ness to discard it when I should 
come upon another that I thought 
better. I freely give everybody 
the right to use this definition 
with the suggestion that they too 
discard it when they find or make 
a better one. Here it is: ‘Ad- 
vertising is causing another to 
know—to remember—to do.’ I 
think of this as a target with its 
rings.. ‘Causing another to know’ 
is in the outer ring. If you have 
caused another to know by means 
of an advertisement you have hit 
the target. In the next and 
smaller circle are the words ‘to 
remember.’ Even this is neces- 
sary, for, as you understand, we 
cannot always on the moment use 
the knowledge we have just 
gained and therefore should be 
reminded or told again. There is 
a vast amount of good-will 
created by advertising, which is 
awaiting an opportunity to be 
translated into action. The auto- 
mobile furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of this. Those who do not 
own automobiles—small as may 
be the group—have, I believe, al- 
most all of them determined on 
the automobile they would buy 
when they got a chance. This is 
what I call latent good-will. 
Finally, we come to the centre of 
the target, where appear the 
words ‘to do’—short words, but 
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full of action. When an adver- 
tisement causes another to do, the 
advertiser has hit the bull’s-eye 
and rung the bell. ‘Advertising is 
causing another to know—to re- 
member—to do.’ 

“If with this definition in mind 
you will look about, you will see 
that many advertisements cause 
you to know nothing, or nothing 
connected with the case. For 
years I have tested advertising by 
this definition and have found it 
helpful in differentiating between 
advertising wheat and chaff.” 

When Mr. Wood had finished 
with this topic he briefly outlined 
the contributions made to adver- 
tising by .six Philadelphians: 
William Penn, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Wanamaker, F. Way- 
land Ayer, Henry N. McKinney 
and Cyrus H. K. Curtis. To ail 
of these he gave full measure of 
credit for work that was of direct 
or indirect value to advertising. 
In touching upon F. Wayland 
Ayer and Henry N. McKinney he 
brought forth facts that should 
be recorded as part of the 
historical background of adver- 
tising. 

Concerning the late F. Wayland 
Ayer he said: “His outstanding 
contribution to the advertising 
business was the introduction of 
the commission plan of doinz 
newspaper advertising through 
agents. Prior to the introduction 
of this plan every advertising 
agent had a number of lists of 
publications which he endeavored 
to sell to an advertiser in whole 
or in part. The significant thing 
about this was that the agent 
knew what these papers cost and 
the advertiser did not. When 
competition became close between 
agents it was a common practice 
for them to change their bids by 
adding or substituting at the list 
price papers with which they had 
a special rate, often extremely 
low. The tragic thing about this 
condition was that the real pur- 
pose of advertising, namely, to 
sell goods and bring a reasonable 
profit to the advertiser, was en- 
tirely lost sight of in the scrim- 
mage. The new plan assumed 
that an agent was entitled to a 
profit and by making that profit 
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known, put the advertiser an d his 
agent on the same side of the 
counter in the effort to seli mer. 
chandise through advertising. An- 
other very important and far. 
reaching result was that it gave 
the publisher a chance to make 
and maintain a uniform price, 
This revolutionary measure lifted 
advertising at large from an un- 
ending and wnhequal strife for 
profits into a place where it has 
earned the respect of all who are 
well informed.” 


MC KINNEY’S CONTRIBUTION 10 AD- 
VERTISING 


“Henry N. McKinney, late mem- 
ber of the firm of N. W. Ayer & 
Son,” Mr. Jarvis said, “in 188% 
found a firm which he induced to 
agree to a year’s advertising with 
the purpose of proving that news- 
paper advertising would sell goods 
which it had hitherto been as- 
sumed could be disposed of by 
salesmen only. The trial was 
most carefully conducted. The 
article selected was laundry soap 
for which a new name was chosen 
for advertising purposes. The re- 
sult, though not sudden, was be- 
fore long most convincing, as 
larger appropriations year after 
year gave evidence. Out of this 
experiment, which sounds % 
simple in its recital, has flowed a 
stream of newspaper and _ peri- 
odical advertising too wide and 
deep to be even estimated. The 
millions since spent for this pur- 
pose attest the inestimable value 
of the demonstration by which 
Mr. McKinney gave newspaper 
advertising its rightful place in 
the business world.” 

There were many _ speakers 
and they discussed many and 
varied subjects at this conven- 
tion. William Durgin of the 
Bureau of Simplified Practice of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce, spoke on the _ benefits 
of simplification of industry; W. 
R. Hotchkin, of the Standard 
Corporation, New York, made an 
address on retail advertising; 
Walter Drey, of Forbes Magazine 
spoke on the subject of “Cor- 
structive Thinking in Advertis- 
ing’; Dr. A. Holmes, of the 
University of Pennsylyania, made 
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No laboratory test to 
prove the fitness of Por- 


signs, can equal the sev- 
ere natural conditions 
which constantly attack 
the stream gauge. Boil- 
ing sun in summer, 
crushing ice in winter, 
together with constant 
oxidation and erosion, 
all combine in a war 
of destruction. 


The stream - gauge’s 
battle with the elements 
is but a concentration of 
the conditions which 
affect your outdoor 
signs: water, sun, frost, 
ice; continual contrac- 


celain Enamel for your | 


A SIGN OF THE TIDES: 


Government stream gauges are made of 
Baltimore Permanent Porcelain Enamel 


tion and expansion 
which only fused por- 
celain enamel can with- 
stand. Baltimore Signs 
are permanent, because 
made of porcelain en- 
amel fused into steel at 
1800°. A smooth, vit- 
reous, weather-proof 
surface protects your 
message for years. 


If you are now using 
dealer signs which 
must be frequently re- 
placed why not buy 
weather-resisting Balti- 
more Porcelain Enamel 
Signs? They are a 
‘‘Permanent invest- 
ment in dealer tie-up’’. 











The 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


AND NOVELTY COMPANY 


Mt. Winans -_ Baltimore, Maryland 
New York - 200 Sth Avenue 
Grammercy 6633 
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an address on “The Psychology 
of Advertising,” and Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New 
York Times spoke on. “News- 
papers and Advertising.” 

Then there were addresses by 
Luther E. Fuller, of the Agri- 
cultural Division ~of the Erie 
Railroad, on community advertis- 
ing; short talks on the same 
subject by H. C. Squires and_S. 
Roland Hall; by Henry Hale, Jr., 
of the Atlantic Lithographing and 
Printing Company, on mistakes 
made by advertisers in playing up 
the mechanics and the construc- 
tion of an article rather than the 
service it will render the pros- 
pect; by John H. Wright, 
of Postage, on direct-mail ad- 
vertising; by Sam Weissenberger, 
of The Halle Brothers Company, 
Cleveland, on “Is Advertising the 
Bunk or Is It a Profession?” and 
by A. C. Pearson, treasurer of the 
United Publishers Corporation, on 
the “Relation of Advertising to 
Distribution.” 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago, dwelt 
on methods of improving the 
handling of inquiries. Mr. Buck- 
ley said that he considered every 
inquiry just as personal as a cus- 
tomer himself walking into a 
store. The great difficulty, he 
stated, is that not enough atten- 
tion is paid at the source of pur- 
chase. Advertising creates inter- 
est and desire, and an inquiry is 
secured but there, in many cases, 
the procedure stops. There is no 
personal solicitation by the local 
dealer, there is no direct and in- 
tensive attempt to close the order. 

At the closing session Francis 
H. Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of New York, gave a 
summary of a survey of business 
conditions made by his bank. 

Mr. Sisson stated that this 
country will not experience, in 
his judgment, either a financial 
panic or a boom for many months 
to come. “American interests,” he 
said, “are vitally concerned in the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe. 
It will be an occasion for lasting 
gratification and justified pride if 
it shall prove that a body of ex- 
perts under the leadership of an 
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American business man_ pointed 
the way te attain remova! of 
the chief obstacle to the progress 
in the reconstruction of norinal 
world conditions. In a period of 
increasing gold importations of 
which we now have nearly cne- 
half of the world’s total, rising 
bank reserves, and cheap money 
no great recession is possible. 
With well-balanced — produciion 
and consumption, high wazes, 
ample credit, and fairly stabilized 
markets, the outlook is one which 
should neither create serious con- 
cern nor stimulate speculation, 
but rather promises orderly bisi- 
ness progress.” 

Bethlehem, Pa., was selected as 
the 1925 convention city for the 
Second District. 


American Experience Valued 
in London 


Carreras Limitep, 
AND ALEXANDER Bocustavsky, Lr», 
a E.C.I. 

” ril 30, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ inure ; 

The service you render is really re. 
markable, apart from the fact that the 
articles 7 attached to your thorough 
letter of the 5th instant are most in- 
teresting and helpful. It is a pleasure 
to think that an inquiry for informa- 
tion gets such efficient attention. Your 
publications are read with more than 
ordinary interest. 

My appreciation and compliments 

Carreras LimitTep, 
Epwarp A. Baron. 


Stewart Motor Corporation 
Organizes Export Department 


The Stewart Motor Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., manufacturer of Stewart 
trucks, has organized an export de- 
partment. This department is in charge 
of David Perlson, who was formerly 
with Melchior, Armstrong & Desseau, 
New York exporters. The Stewart 
company now has representatives in 
forty-two countries. Its foreign acver- 
tising will be handled by Walz-Wein- 
stock, Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. 


M. M. Gottlieb with Rochester 
Printer 


M. M. Gottlieb is now associated with 
The Sheffield-Fisher Company, Inc., 
printing, Rochester, N. Y., as sales man- 
ager. He previously had been vice-pres- 
ident in eharge of sales and advertis- 
ing of the Carrib Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, and sales and advertising 
manager of the Woodstock Manufactur- 
ing Company, both of Rochester. 
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Modern Priscilla 


*‘ The Trade Paper of the Home” 


Led the Procession 


in May With 
320% 
Gain in Advertising 


TS nearest competitor 

among women’s magazines 
(Publisher’s Service Bureau 
figures) showed a gain of 
30% plus. 


Advertisers in this and every 
issue of Modern Priscilla are 
assured an audience of more 
than 600,000 women who 
gladly pay $2.00 a year,*or 
20c a copy (note these prices 
please) for a magazine that 
helps them in their business 
of home-making. 


BOSTON 
New York Chicago 
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AERO DIGEST 


The magazine of the Air Clan 


Lieut. Commander Clifford A. Linker, Editor 


L 


fan 
of 
ing 











i $a. Air Clan is distinctive; they wear I 
good clothes, good shoes, they clean tlen 
their teeth, they smoke, they use soap, 
they consume good food. vest 

The Air Clan travel, they buy automo- - 

biles, they have an unusually keen interest od 

in sport, and buy all manner of sporting and 

goods and sport clothes. om 

Aero Digest is the magazine of the Air not 

Clan. Advertisers can reach the Air Clan ness 

most effectively through their own mag- mill 

azine. Sample copy, advertising rates on ae 
application to esi 
AERONAUTICAL DIGEST PUBLISHING CORPORATION this 

220 West 42nd Street, New York City - gh 

Air Circus, Lakehurst, N.J., May 31st~Go if you can=wonderful show! = 
bank 

100,000 of the Air Clan gather at start 

Santa Monica to bid the ’Round the gest 


World Flyers, Godspeed! There were opp. 
500,000 at St. Louis last tion: 
October. 200,000 will go to the ; 
Lakehurst, May 31st. lion 














Vhe Worker’s Wages and the 
Widow’s Check 


How Advertising .Is Helping to Lick the Blue-Sky Promoter 
By Roy Dickinson 


AKES of golden possibilities ; 
fie trees that keep whole 
families on easy street; the lure 
of quick and easy money, are be- 
ing sold skilfully by clever crooks, 
Into the pockets of flashy gen- 
tlemen with patent leather hair 
and cngaging personalities, who 
tell honeyed lies about fake in- 
vestments, goes the money from 
widows’ insurance checks, farm- 
ers’ labor and the life savings of 
wage workers, doctors, dentists 
and hard-working clerks. As I 
tried to show in Printers’ Ink of 
May 1, these blue-sky promoters 
not only steal money and happi- 
ness from worthy people, but 
millions in sales from manufac- 
turers and retailers. Many im- 
portant leaders in banking and 
business fields wrote letters about 
this article. Samuel Gompers 
gave labor’s approval to the plan. 
In addition many letters were re- 
ceived showing how various 
banks and other agencies have 
started using several of the sug- 
gestions offered. There is a real 
opportunity for many organiza- 
tions and institutions to prevent 
the annual stealing of a half bil- 
lion hard-earned dollars by the 
rats of fake finance. 

It is seldom that a chance is 
offered local newspapers, for ex- 
ample, to get more local advertis- 
ing and at the same time make 
their town a better purchasing 
centre, save untold misery to their 
subscribers and help keep factory 
wheels turning. 

That opportunity is offered at 
the present time. In my previous 
article it was stated, “We need 
more copy in simple understand- 
able language to compete with the 
honeyed words of the crook.” 

A mere announcement by a 
bank in a local newspaper that 4 
per cent will be paid on all de- 
posits does not do much to pro- 


tect that city from the man who 
drives up in a limousine with 
tales of vast treasure and a life 
of ease if the prospect will ex- 
change money for stock in a com- 
pany which estimates returns of 
$34,920.42 for every $100 invested 
now. 

It is time the. banks used simple 
language to tell their story. 

Here is how it can be done. 

Courts P. Kendall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Barnett National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., wrote, 
“IT. am_ particularly impressed 
with your remarks about more 
understandable language in bank 
advertising to compete with the 
crook.” 


A PLAN FULL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MANY BANKS 


He encloses some copy his 
bank is running to help lessen 
the sale of crooked stock in 
his State and city. It offers a 
suggestion to hundreds of other 
banks in other cities. This bank 
gets right down to brass tacks in 
its efforts to save the citizen’s 
money for silos, linoleum and 
paint instead of allowing it to be 
thrown away on phoney stock 
certificates not even fit for wall- 
paper. The heading of one of 
these big, smashing, readable ad- 
vertisements is uman Geese 
and Poisoned Corn.” It points 
out that the flim-flammers and 
professional stock hawkers are 
around in force. It says: “To 
take advantage of an oil stock op- 
portunity a farmer near Jackson- 
ville recently sold his farm, 
horses and wagon — everything 
except his flivver and pup and 
now awaits dividends that will 
never come.” It gives other con- 
crete examples of lost money 
which meant also lost sales for 
manufacturers and lost profits for 
local retailers. It lists also some 
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of “the grain fed to human 


geese,” as follows: 


Fake quotations. 

Country directors. 

Extra shares of stock. 

Making banks depositories. 

False valuation of properties. 

Pre-arranged telephone orders. 

Editorials bought and paid for. 

Accepting Liberty Bonds at par. 

Prominent men as directors and 
officers. 

Laying undue stress on name of bank 
used as depository. 

Quoting profit figures of established 
companies in same line. 

Accepting certificates of deposit with- 
out interest for local notes. 

dopting name implying the concern 

is a bank or trust company when it is 
not. 


The copy ends with this homely, 
understandable warning: 

“Waddle along head down and 
peck up a few grains, if you are a 
born goose, but don’t take a craw 
full. The stuff has been soaked 
in potash—just plain lye.” 

Other pieces of copy in this 
effective series suggested questions 
the prospective sucker might ask 
the stranger trying to make him 
rich, of which the following is a 
sample: 

“Have the officers demonstrated 
in other ventures their integrity 
and ability? 

“Are the assets of the company 
equal to liabilities, including capi- 
tal stock? 

“How much of my subscription 
will go to salesmen and pro- 
moters ? 

“Will my bank accept the stock 
as collateral for a loan? 

“Then ask your bank to corro- 
borate the answers. Desirable 
stock can be had and a banker 


likes to see you make a good in-- 


vestment. As you prosper so 
does he. But, a banker won’t al- 
low your dollars to venture into 
slippery places. If he did you 
would not patronize his bank. 

“The salesman usually gets 25 
per cent of your money, or more 
—and he gets his first! In some 
instances it is altogether likely 
that after various other expenses 
for advertising and promotion 
schemes are deducted, no more 
than half of your subscription 
reaches the company. 

“With such a handicap how can 
any concern succeed? 
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“Nibble, if you are a born 
sucker, but don’t take the cork 
clear under. You had better be a 
financial refrainer than <!low 
your dollars to be sunk like the 
Germans sank ships — ‘without 
trace.’” 

Another advertisement ask: the 
public, “Why give wildcais a 


= = 


Why Give Wildcats 
a License to Prowl? 











The Barnett National Bank 
of Jacksonville 


A FLORIDA LANDMARK 





A FLORIDA BANK’S SIMPLE AND DIRECT 
COPY ON FAKE INVESTMENT SELLING 


license to prowl?” and -mentions 
phantom automobiles, frog farms, 
motionless pictures, imitation 
banks and other financial forty- 
to-one shots in which the pre- 
ferred always bears 8 per cent 
which is just 8 per cent more than 
it can bear—“and there are not 
enough cameras in Hollywood to 
picture the possibilities of the 
common.” Here is a bank not 
afraid to talk plain folk’s lan- 
guage to save the citizens of its 
town from the crooks who come 
like locusts. 

Any newspaper space salesman 
in a few hours can gather enough 
stories of fake stock losses in his 
own locality to make a construc- 
tive human-interest series for a 
local bank or association. 

In Stamford, Conn., the Burns 
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Be Fair to 
Your New York 


Distributor 


IVE your dealers as much 
G advertising in the Metro- 
politan district as those in other 
cities receive through your 
national campaign. 


Unless you add at least 5 per 
cent to your national appro- 
priation and concentrate that 
money in advertising in New 
York City, you discriminate 
against your New York dealers. 





A chart showing how this figure 
is obtained will be sent to exec- 
utives on request. 


Tower Building 108-114 Wooster St. 
Chicago New York City 
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International Detective Agency is Another recent example of the 
co-operating with the local Cham- advertising possibilities jn the 
ber of Commerce to protect all drive against the crooked pro. 
the citizens of Stamford against moter is seen in the full-page 
worthless stock investments. The copy used last week by Ames, 
detective agency keeps in touch Emmerich & Company, of New 
with all new promotion schemes York, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
in all parts of the country and dealers in investment securities. 
informs prospective investors This page called “The Lure of 
Easy Money,” tells 
of the overwhelming 
chances against the 
man who cherishes a 
secret hope that he 
may some day make 
a fortune in ‘stock in 
orange groves, pecan 
-_ wel 3, lakes 
of potash and _ other 
Lure of “Easy, Money” alluring offers. It is 
one of the few times 
Te Se when an_ investment 
house has taken big 
space to warn people 
against crooks, but 
there is no good rea- 
son why it should not 
be done oftener from 
now on. Nor is there 
any good reason why 
local organizations 
AMES, EMERICH &.CO. such as the Rotary 
* —Inecmant Secures Club, the Chamber of 
wo Commerce, the Ki- 
wanis Club and re- 
tailers should not co- 
operate in this and 
similar advertising. 
A TYPE OF COPY THAT DOES GOOD WORK AND SHOULD The crook sometimes 
a elect argues, “Sure, the 
bank tells you to stay 
about the fakes. Signs have been out of this money maker. It wants 
posted in the city informing your money to use. The bank 
citizens that information on new pays you 4 per cent, puts your 
schemes can be had at the Stam- money in companies like this and 
ford Chamber of Commerce. In pockets the other 32 per cent.” 
the office of the local chamber isa Other local organizations in co 
card index containing complete operation can help kill off any such 
details about 2,000 current promo-. specious argument now being actu- 
tions separated into classifications ally and successfully used by the 
such as_ speculation, gamble, money boys. 5 
fraudulent and the like. With the Bankers Association 
An advertising campaign under- the Better Business Bureaus, the 
written by the Chamber of Com- Chambers of Commerce, the Post 
merce and five local banks tells Office Department, the Burns De- 
the citizen about the service and  tective Agency and all the other 
urges him to investigate before agencies now gathering actual 
he invests. This service is to be facts about the crooked schemés, 
extended to other cities and will what is needed immediately 5 
result in much new local adver- more educational local advertising 
tising of a constructive and edu- to inform all the citizens of a «lly 
cational nature. and town where they can go (0 
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An L nvestment 





In Circulation- 





THE 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 
has a circulation of 173,549, 


the largest darly in the entire West. 


97% of this is concentrated in 
Los Angeles and its suburbs. 


This means Concentra ted 


ADVERTISING POWER! 


Representatives 


G. LOGAN a Michigan Ave 
401 Tower site. s N an 


MOLONEY A. Hi NORRIS HILL 
‘ot Times Bidg. 710 Hearst Bidg. 
ew York City San F 
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lt was Herodotus 


oma 


Who Wrote: 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays thése couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” 


And this quotation from the Father of His- 
tory is blazoned across the facade of the 
New York Post Office, a fitting tribute to 
Efficiency. 


YES. the message 
arrives. Then what? 
Again ... then what? 


For here begins ad- 
vertising’s real test of 
value. It has been ad- 
mitted to the Presence. 
It succeeds or fails on 
one thing and one thing 
only—copy. 


To put it in modern 
American: Neither re- 
search, nor analysis, nor 
plans nor worth of mer- 
chandise can stay the 
swift kick toward obli- 
vion unless the copy is 
right. 


If we seem to throw 
copy up into the realms 
of emphasis it is because 
while we thoroughly be- 
lieve that copy is not all 
there is to advertising, 
we are dead certain it is 
all there is to an adver- 
tisement. 


So— 


Plans completed, we 
rivet to them copy 
which is attractive, in- 
teresting and convincing 
and set them in motion 
—successfully. Details? 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 


An Advertising Agency 


337 SecoND AVENUE - 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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get such facts. If we can induce 
the average citizen to check up, 
just a‘ter the stock salesman has 
left, on some of his honeyed prom- 
ises we can cut down the billion 
dollar loss and save some of it for 
better homes and for investments 
in legi‘imate business and valuable 
products. 

Advertising can help tremen- 
dously. The advertising space of 
the local newspaper is at the pres- 
ent moment offered an oppor- 
tunity for a big volume of new 
local business which will make 
the city a better place to. live and 
a better place to do business. 





O. R. Hardwell Joins 
Albert Frank Agency 


O. R. Hardwell has joined the service 
staff at the New York office of Albert 
Frank & Company. He was formerly 
copy chief of Wendell P. Colton, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Hardwell was at one 
time an account executive for Lord 
Thomas, New York, and was for four 
years with the sales and sales promotion 
departments of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 





W. J. LaVarre Joins 
Foote & Morgan 


William J. LaVarre, Jr., F. R. G. S., 
has become vice-president of Foote & 
Morgan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. LaVarre was formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mazaruni Syndicate, Ltd., New York, 
and was engaged im South American 
trading enterprises. He has written ex- 
tensively on foreign resources and in- 
dustries, 





F. U. Webster with 
Irvin F, Paschall 


Forrest U. Webster has joined the 
staff of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. He. was foomeey 
with The Potts-Turnbull Company and, 
more recently he has been with the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana in 
charge of the business-paper and direct- 
mail advertising division of the adver- 
tising department. 





Davenport Advertising Club 
Elections 
R. A. Moritz, advertising! manager 
of The Hub, Davenport, Ia., mercan- 
tile. store, was elected 


Davenport Advertising Club at its an- © 
nual mecting. .Milte 
vice-president; 
tary, and E. A. 


Hult was elected 
1 .McCandless, secre- 
cClenahan, treasurer. 


president of the | 
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E. C. Johnson with 
“The National Republican” 


E. C. Johnson, recently vice-president 
and general manager of the New York 
branch of the Apperson Motor Com- 
pany, and the Standard Motor Car 
Company, has become associate man- 


ager of The National Republican, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly associated with the White 
Company, Cleveland; the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, and the 
. Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
ich. 


A new monthly magazine, Mr. John- 
son informs Printers’ Ink, will make 
its appearance in July at Washington. 
This is to be an illustrated periodical, 
devoted to ‘outdoor life and recreation, 
especially highways, motoring, tours, 
parks, and traveling. 


C. K. Woodbridge Heads Sales 
Executives’ Division 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Dictaphone Corporation, New York, 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
the Sales Executives’ Division of the 
American Management Association at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the latter association. . Mr. 
Woodbridge succeeds Dr. John A, 
Stevenson, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 








Tinned Coconut Campaign a 
Success 


“‘Baker’s Coconut — Southern Style,” 
the newest product of the Franklin 
Baker Company, Hoboken, N. J., and 
which is put up in air-tight tins, has 
met with such success, V. A. Bailey, 
advertising manager, informs Printers? 
Inx, that the company is concentrating 
all cf its advertising upon this brand. 


“Christian Herald’? Advances 
Paul Maynard 


Paul Maynard, formerly Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of he ‘Christian 
Herald, New York, has been made ad- 
vertising mandger. Mr. Maynard has 
been with The Christian Herald for 
the last five years. 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Cincinnati “Post” 


Charles Willenborg, for a number of 
years with the ns department 
of the Cincinnati Post, has been ad 
vanced to the position of advertising 
manager. 





Buys: “Canadian Power | 
Farmer” if 
The Nor’-West Farmer, Winni 
has purchased the Canadian P 


Farmer, also of Winnipeg. The-latte 
publication ‘will be discontinued. . 
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Do you want 
Department 
Store 
Distribution 


? 


E are in a posi- 

tion to obtain, at 
minimum cost, de- 
partment store dis- 
tribution for any 
product department 
stores can handle. 


Our organization of 
50 experienced sales- 


men, specialists in 
selling new lines of 
merchandise to de- 
partment store buy- 
ers throughout the 
country, is available 
for special contracts. 


For details, address 
HENRY F, SAMSTAG, Pres. 


SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
1200 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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University Receives $350,000 
from Estate of Minne- 
apolis Publisher 


The University of Minnesota has re. 
ceived $350,000 from Frederick E. Myr. 
phy, publisher of the Minneapolis Tyj. 
bune, in payment for stock in the Min. 
neapolis Tribune Company in setilement 
of its bequest under the will of the 
late William J. Murphy, who was pub. 
lisher of the Tribune. money will 
be invested as a separate fund to be 
known as the W. 7? Murphy Endoy. 
ment Fund for the School of Journalism, 

President L. J. Coffman, of the uni- 
versity, says a thorough investigation 
into the workings of schools of journal. 
ism elsewhere will be made before de. 
ciding how to use the hequest. Under 
the will the university was to receive 
whatever money should be left in the 
estate after the settlement of other be. 
quests and provisions for a number of 
annuities had been made. It was 
vided that fihal settlement shoul 
made at the end of a twenty-year period. 
The heirs, however, desired a _ more 
prompt settlement of the estate and the 
various corporations in which Mr. Mur- 
phy was principal owner were merged to 
make the adjustment possible. 


J. H. McLaurin Again Heads 
Wholesale Grocers 


J. H. McLaurin, Jacksonville, Fila, 
was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers’ Association at 
the closing session of that organiza- 
tion’s convention last week at Dallas, 
Tex. This will be Mr. McLaurin’s fif- 
teenth consecutive year in the office. 

Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, J. H. Mosel, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; second vice-president, S. 
L. Earle, Birmingham, Ala.; third vice- 
president, S. M. Bernard, Bluefield, W. 
Va.; fourth vice-president, Henry King, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; fifth vice-president, 
C. E. Gray, Rapid City, S. Dak., sixth 
vice-president, Hyman Pearlstone, Dal- 
las, Tex.; treasurer, Mrs. J. F. Brans- 
combe, Jacksonville, Fla., and secretary, 

H. Rowe, also of Jacksonville. — 

The association voted to remove its 
headquarters from Jacksonville to Wash- 
ington, “ 


Portsmouth, N. H., to Be 
Advertised 


A campaign to secure funds for the 
purpose of advertising the advantages of 
Portsmouth, N. H., is being conducted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. This advertising will aii to at- 
tract summer business to the city. 


C. A. Rheinstrom with 


Littlehale Agency 


Carl A. Rheinstrom has joined The 
Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, in charge of copy and plans. 
He was formerly on the copy staff of 
Lennen & Mitchell, also of New York. 
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News 
Call 26.9% 


| 40.2% 










Bulletin 
28.9% 









UBLISHERS’ sworn statements, as of 

March 31, 1924, show The Call has 40.2 

percentum of the total Evening Newspaper 
Circulation in the San Francisco Bay field — 
almost as much circulation as both of its com- 
petitors together. 


The same statements show that The Call, in 
the six months’ period preceding that date, 
netted a gain of 2055; that the Bulletin made a 
loss of 3380, and the News a loss of 1104. 


Advertising figures for the first four months of 
1924 give to The Call the same decisive lead. 
The figures: 

Grand 
Local National Classified Total 

THE CALL. .148,769 41,436 24,626 214,831 

NowWh.*s..eecs 116,196 17,829 21,614 155,639 

Bulletin ..... 100,196 31,515 23,480 155,200 


(expressed in inches) 
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Shipping Board’s 
Advertising Methods 
Under Fire 


(Continued from, page 20) 
ords show, they were promised 
by members and representatives of 
the Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, but 
were never furnished. And now, 
nearly two months ago, this com- 
mittee makes this same specific 
request, and we have not got any- 
thing that borders on a response.” 

Here the witness declared that 
he knew nothing further regard- 
ing the matter, and, according to 
the official record, Judge Davis 
added: 

“IT want to say that I think 
there has been an absolutely de- 
liberate attempt to withhold this 
information from Congress on the 
part of somebody, and it has been 
persisted in for a couple of years. 
I have called attention to the fact 
on the floor more than once, that 
committees have been wholly un- 
able to procure this evidence.” 


INK May 22, 194 

A member of the committe 
then produced a letter, dated 
September 28, 1921, written by 
D. E. Brundage, the then adver. 
tising manager, to the Gundlach 
Advertising Company, and ap. 
proved by the special assis‘ant to 
the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board and N: A. Smythe. This 
letter authorized the agency, a; 
from September 17, 1921, and un- 
til further notice, to act as an 
agent of the U. S. Shipping Board 
in the preparation and placing of 
advertising. Under the conditions 
stipulated, the Board was to be 
charged the regular published 
gross rates of the publishers, as 
shown by rate cards, with the 
benefit of cash discounts earned, 
and a commission of 15 per cent 
for the placing of advertise. 
ments in publications which did 
not allow an agency commission. 
The letter also allowed a service 
charge of 15 per cent on the cost 
of advertisement-setting, making 
of halftones, electros and other 
materials, with the exception of 
paper stock and press runs for 
circulars. It placed art work in 











405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
MURRAY HILL 2560 





| Courtesy 
{ Bobbs- Merrill Co. 


Posters 


colorful and unusual! 


/ 


also 


Drawings in Dry-brush, 
Pen and Ink and Wash 
for Newspapers, Maga- 
zines and Booklets. 


LOHSE’ BUDD 
Advertising Artists 
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rk in where-they-live” proposition for the national 
advertiser. 
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First it guarantees you the largest newspaper 
circulation that money can buy in Massachu- 
setts’ fourth largest market. Second it reaches 
right out after the dealers who sell your 
goods. “The Retailer,” which we publish 
every month, goes direct to more than 1,200 
New Bedford dealers with the news of your 
advertising schedule and actual reproduc- 
tions of your copy. 





The Standard Mercury offers you this special 
service without extra cost to double the effec- 
tiveness of your advertising. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 
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PACIFIC COAST 
MARKET 


ay ve 
to that Coast Market |: 


youv E been wanting to sell to this remarkable market, but 
couldn’t quite figure how to get by with the usual, long-dis. 


tance method, or the branch system. that 


But, do you know what responsible public warehousing has JM force 
done to put distribution costs where they belong? 


If you had your own branches here you couldn’t get more sat: 
isfactory service than responsible public warehousing renders, 
And costs are sane and in proper ratio to sales. about 


- It’s rather interesting to know how the problem has been 
licked”. The whole story is in our complete Report. You adver- # """' 
tising, sales and business executives should have copies. It an- had | 
swers the questions you are asking right now about the Pacific HH He , 
Coast. It presents detailed data — Comy 


— about this astonishing Pacific 
Coast market and what it holds 
out forambitious manufacturers. 


—on what responsible ware- asked 
housing means. What to seek peten 
and what to avoid in selecting terial 


: kn , 
—about ways to economically W4ehouses. saps 


reach and sell to this market. 


—giving names and experiences 
of concerns successfully using 
public warehousing for econo- 
mical distribution on the Pacific 
Coast. 


—about one feature of particular 
interest to firms having or want- 
ing resident representatives. 
—on many other points of inter- 
est and importance to manufac- 
turers coming to the Coast. 






«May we send you this Report? Just use your business letterhead, 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 











AL T GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


Executive Offices: 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
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the service Charge class, and left 
the matier of charging for the 
preparation of booklets and other 
items of the kind open for further 
consideration if the work should 
become “a burden disproportion- 
ate to the sum you are earning on 
commissions from publication ad- 
yertising.” 

Several! members of the com- 
mittee figured that the agency, 
under this contract, was paid 
about $225,000 for handling one 
year's advertising, and the witness 
was asked if he, Boring and the 
rest of the organization were not 
able to look after the advertising 
without paying out such a sum 
every year in commissions to 
somebody else. 

“I do not know,” Mr. Ford re- 
plied, and then explained that the 
agency did a great deal of work 
that the advertising department 
could not do without a larger 
force. When questioned about 
two publicity agents for the 


Board in New York, he said that 
they were not on the payroll of 
the advertising department. And 


he said that he knew nothing 
about the advertising of incorrect 
sailing dates, about $50,000 spent 
for picture films which were 
never used, or editions of booklets 
and other printed material which 
had been paid for but never used. 
He also testified that the Ben Dale 
Company, of New York, was em- 
ployed to write booklets and ma- 
terial of the kind, and when 
asked if Mr. Boring’ was not com- 
petent to write copy for such ma- 
terial, replied that he did not 
know, that he thought the adver- 
tising manager had too many 
things to do and had time only to 
supervise the writing of all ad- 
vertising copy. 

The testimony also brought out 
the fact that there have been five 
managers of the Shipping Board’s 
advertising department, that the 
present manager was appointed in 
March, 1922, and that there have 
been four changes in the position 
since August, 1920. 

“What business of any kind,” 
Judge Da wis asked, resuming the 
interview, “could survive under 
such conditions? Imagine any of 
our large and successful indus- 
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AND UDI OF PRINTING 


Read this 


Nowhere will you find 
better facilities for the 
making of largeeditions, 
books or printed matter. 


Nowhere will you find large 
editions made amd than by 
HADDON PRESS Craftsmen. 


Nowhere will you find an 
executive personnel better 
qualified to give you com- 
plete service. 


Exquisite wtaphy, per- 
fect plate making, the fost 
Black and Color Printing. 


Artistic bindings in cloth 
and leather. \ 


Manufacturing facilities and 
equipment the equal of any, 
“yee 

It will ou to consider 
HADD' N RESS with its 
excellent shipping advanta, 
prompt deliveries and ow 
Operating costs. 


A competent representative 
will call on request. 
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trial concerns attempting to oper- 
ate in a similar manner for a 
single month! It will be our duty 
to determine the influence that has 
caused this continuous shifting of 
personnel and management, and 
devise plans to eradicate it for all 
time in the affairs of the Ship- 
ping Board, for it will be impos- 
sible to develop and establish a 
merchant marine without a settled 
policy and a permanent personnel. 

“This is necessary, not only for 
the successful operation of the 
fleet, but as a guarantee that the 
ships will be kept in proper con- 
dition to meet any emergency, 
and to serve as an assurance 
against war. From this view- 
point, it will be necessary to de- 
termine just what the fleet is 
worth to the nation both as a pre- 
ventive of war and an auxiliary 
in event of war. 

“To date, nobody ever has told 
Congress what a merchant marine 
would be worth to the country as 
war insurance, and it is the busi- 
ness of this committee to estimate 
the value of the fleet for this pur- 
pose. We know what the navy is 
worth, and certainly our naval 
officers can tell us what a mer- 
chant marine is worth as an 
auxiliary. 

“This value of the merchant 
tharine must be reduced to fig- 
ures. Obviously if we have no 
American ships, our goods for ex- 
port will be carried by foreign 
ships and our money will go to 
foreign countries; hence it is evi- 
dent that our merchant marine 
will be worth some part, or all, or 
tore than our export transporta- 
tion bill. 
| “In arriving at any conclusion 
regarding the worth of the mer- 
Ghant marine as a national asset, 
we must also find how much it 
¢osts to maintain and operate the 
fleet.. Unfortunately, nobody has 
been able to tell us the. figures, 
and, as far as we have learned, 
the costs never have been definite- 
ly ascertained. 

* “Many other problems will have 
to be solved before the entire 
proposition can be placed on an 
intelligent. and understandable 
basis. And I believe that it will 
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soon be possible to estimate the 
war insurance value of our mer. 
chant marine, its peace time Yalye 
per annum, and the amount of 
money the country will have to 
pay over a period of year: to se. 
cure these values before our mer- 
chant marine becomes an attrac. 
tive investment for private capital, 
It is certainly due the American 
people that these values aud costs 
be ascertained and widely broad- 


ast. 

“The facts already disclosed by 
the investigation show that it js 
plainly up to Congress to solve the 
questions of efficient management, 
economical methods and _opera- 
tions of the fleet. At least four 
of the commissioners of the Ship- 
ping Board have declared that it 
is necessary for Congress to es- 
tablish and define the policy of 
our merchant marine. The board 
has tried to sell the fleet, has even 
attempted practically to give the 
ships away. Some of the ships 
have been junked, others sold 
have come back and have been re- 
sold. The country has_ spent 
many millions of dollars in ex- 
perimenting with a fleet of ships 
and little else, and it is now im- 
perative that a merchant marine 
be created according to the best 
plans and policies that Congress 
can devise. 

“The experience of the Ship- 
ping Board, as shown by the 
records we have examined, un- 
mistakably indicates that any 
method of private operation, 
where the operator gets the profits 
while the Government stands the 
losses, means just what according 
to human nature it must mean— 
that the operator looks to the es- 
tablishment of his own profits 
first, and to the establishment of 
a merchant marine last. So, then, 
even those who are averse to 
Government ownership as a per- 
manent proposition now admit 
that it should continue for sev- 
eral years, until our merchant 
marine is firmly organized and 
operated with a _ promise of 
profits. 

“Naturally, advertising will play 
an important part in the new pro- 
gram. We recognize it as an eco- 
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280,000 Drug Store Windows 
Now Controlled by Drug Topics 
All Signed Up! 

How to Get Your Share! 


RUG TOPICS WIN- 
D DOW SERVICE for 
retail druggists has 
taken the country by storm, 

Up to May 15th, 1924, 
more than 5,000 retail drug- 
gists had signed up for this 
service and the service only 
a month old. In signing up each re- 
tail druggist agrees to put in each 
week during the coming year the win- 
dow display for that particular week 
furnished him by DRUG TOPICS and 
prepared by DRUG TOPICS COM- 
MITTEE of NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
MERCHANDISERS. Altogether there 
will be 56 windows during the next 
12 months. This means 280,000 win- 
dows—and more! 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the 5,000 letters received so far, each 
one bristling with enthusiasm over this 
new service—and more are coming 
in every day. Study this photo—and 
think! It not only represents 52 pounds 
of Speed and Steam to which you can 
connect for bigger and better sales of 
your product through drug stores, 
but it also emphasizes more than 
mere words could ever do the mighty 
influence and interest DRUG TOPICS 
as a magazine has for its readers. It 
is such reader-interest as this and a 
circulation which is now 45,750 copies 
per month that makes DRUG TOPICS 
unbeatable as an advertising medium 
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for reaching the drug field. 

In addition to the thou- 

sands of letters received by 

us from the retail druggists 

of the United States and 

Canada, many advertisers, 

manufacturers, publishers 

and advertising agencies 

have expressed great interest in this 

service realizing that it marks the be- 

ginning of a new movement in drug- 
store merchandising. 

This Window Service is being fur- 
nished members of the DRUG TOPICS 
WINDOW CLUB each month in the 
form of a magazine called DISPLAY 
TOPICS. The first issue contained 
windows for the month of May. The 
windows for June are on their way to 
members. July windows are now in 
preparation. 


We have prepared a _ carefully- 


‘worked-out plan whereby manufac- 


turers seeking larger sales for their 
products through wholesale and retail 
drugstores can cash-in in a big way 
on this window service. 

If you are interested in this plan 
and in getting window display co- 
operation for your products or clients 
from retail druggists, write DRUG 
TOPICS for a copy of DISPLAY 
TOPICS, the official publication of 
the DRUG TOPICS WINDOW CLUB, 
and further particulars regarding this 
epoch-making service. 


TOPICS PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


291 Broadway, New York City 
Publisher of 


Drug Topics 


Drug Jobbers Salesman 


Display Topics 
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nomic force largely responsible 
for the upbuilding of many Amer- 
ican industries. The success of 
our merchant marine will depend 
on how well its service is sold, 
not only to our own people, but 
to the people of the other coun- 
tries, and I think that the adver- 
tising experience of the Board 
will show that this force will be 
indispensable in the future. Sure- 
ly, in selling our merchant marine 
to the world, the Government will 
have to solve the greatest selling 
problem of its history. And that 
is why this committee is particu- 
larly anxious to have the adver- 
tising men of the country under- 
stand its motive. 

“Perhaps advertising eventually 
will be the means of telling the 
constructive part of the story to 
the public. We do not know at 
this time; but we do feel that 
the people of the country should 
be fully advised as to all of the 
constructive details of the in- 
quiry. In the meantime, we shall 
learn everything possible regard- 
ing the subject by inquiring into 
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the advertising activities of the 
board and from the testimony and 
advice of the expert witnesses we 
shall call. 

“We want to know, since the 
subject of advertising is consid- 
ered of great importance, why the 
vital questions concerning it were 
left for solution to a few indj- 
viduals in the organization of the 
Fleet Corporation and two or 
three advertising agencies. We 
want to know why it was neces- 
sary to maintain advertising 
staffs both in this country and 
abroad when the advertising 
agency, receiving 15 per cent on 
all of the business placed, ap- 
parently conducted the entire cam- 
paigns. We want to know why 
an offer on the part of a com- 
peting agency to rebate part of 
the commission was not accepted, 
We want to know if the adver. 
tising rates paid by the Fleet Cor- 
poration were the same as the 
rates paid by other advertisers 
in the same mediums. We want 
to know why advertisements ap- 
pealing to travelers were run in 
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local mediums in communities 
that were Obviously a sterile field. 
And we shall want to know many 
other things. 

“In other words, we shall want 
to know enough about the Board’s 
advertising activities, as well as 
about the advertising business, to 
formulate and recommend a plan 
and a policy to Congress that will 
assure the Government all of the 
advantages, in the buying of ad- 
vertising that other large pur- 
chasers enjoy. That is also one 
of the motives for the investiga- 
tion of the financing, selling, 
managing and all other activities 
of the Board. In the future all 
of the affairs of the Shipping 
Board must be conducted on 
a strictly business basis. We are 
striving to furnish Congress with 
the facts and recommendations 
necessary for the enactment of 
legislation that will result in a 
successful merchant marine. And 
surely, in creating such a world- 
wide service, Congress could do 
nothing else that will prove of 
greater value in assuring a con- 
tinuation of prosperity for Amer- 
ican industry.” 





Made Advertising Manager of 
Republic Motor Truck 


Walter P. Hanson has been made 
advertising manager of the Republic 
Motor Truck Company, Inc., succeeding 
J. L. Brownell, who has resigned. Mr. 
Hanson, ~ formerly, was advertising 
manager of The Haynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Ind. More recently 
he has been with the Stutz Motor Car 
Company of America, Inc., Indianapolis, 
in a similar capacity. 





Davis, Collamore & Co. 
Appoint Dorland 


_Davis, Collamore & Company, New 
York, china_ and glassware, have ap- 
pointed the Dorland” Agency, Inc., also 
of New York, to direct their advertising. 
Class publications and New York news- 
apers are used for this account. 
lans are now being made for a cam- 
paign which is to commence in the fall. 


C. F. Gladfelter Leaves 
Louisville ‘Herald’ 


Charles F, Gladfelter has resigned as 
business manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Heraid. He had been associated with 





the Herald in this capacity for the last 
ten ycars, 
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‘Punch 


“The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World ” 





MERICANS 
attending the 
International Adver- 
tising Convention in 
London who are in- 
terested in securing 
world-wide distribu- 
tion for their goods, 
should not fail to in- 
vestigate the claim of 
“PUNCH” to be 
the best advertising 
medium for this pur- 
pose. 
The Advertisement 
Manager of “PUNCH” 


will be happy to give the 
fullest information. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
10, BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4., ENG 
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New York Advertis- 
ing Club Gets First 
Report in New Home 


HE New York Advertising 

Club’s first election and an- 
nual meeting in its new club- 
house took place on May 13. 

H. H. Charles, under whose 
leadership the club moved into its 
new quarters in the early part of 
this year was re-elected president. 

In an annual report, which Mr. 
Charles said he found very diffi- 
cult to write, because there were 
so many achievements to be re- 
corded and so many members to 
be complimented, there were facts 
and figures concerning the mem- 
bership and financial condition of 
the club. From that report 
Printers’ INK gives the follow- 
ing high spots. 

Luncheon attendance at the 
new clubhouse has more than 
doubled. On May 1, 1924, the net 
membership of the club, resident 
and non-resident, was 2,124 

Speaking on the financial con- 
dition of the club, after referring 
to the purchase of the new club- 
house in February, 1923, Mr. 
Charles said: 

“The price was $277,500 and a 
payment of $50,000 was to be 
made thereon. This $50,000 came 
from the Building Certificate 
Fund. Later, July 3, 1923, we 
contracted with the Fred 
French Company to do the re- 
modeling at a cost of about $160,- 
000; and still later, we contracted 
with Myers, Torrey & Company 
for decorations, furnishings, etc., 
for about $60,000. 

“All contracts were completed 
on time and within the appropria- 
tions. Since the building was 
completed we have had a complete 
survey and inventory.made, room 
by room, so that if an adjustment, 
due to fire or water damage, 
would have to be made, it could 
be done accurately and promptly 
and without loss to the club. We 
carry fire insurance on the build- 
ing of $280,000, on furnishings 
and equipment $83,000. 

“Your club property is owned 
by the Audubon Realty Corpora- 
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tion, which has a capital stock of 
$100,000. All of this stock js 
owned by the Advertising Club of 
New York. The Audubon Realty 
Corporation has a separate <ct of 
officers from that of the club, 

“There is a mortgage of $250,- 
000 at 6 per cent on the amortiza- 
tion plan, by which $7,500 must 
be paid annually, in addition to 
the interest on the mortgage. Our 
real estate taxes amount to $7,261, 

“The club is in a very healthy 
condition. The membership is 
stronger and more representative, 
and a fine club spirit prevails, 
The monthly bills and quarterly 
dues are being paid more prompt- 
ly. The club has widened its line 
of activities and a larger number 
of members is engaged in the 
educational and constructive oper- 
ations of the club.” 

A recommendation that the an- 
nual dues be increased from fifty 
dollars to seventy-five dollars was 
made by President Charles in the 
following statement: 


Your officers and directors have very 
carefully gone into the financial require- 
ments for the coming year, and the years 
to follow. In order to carry on the 
various activities of the club and to 
maintain the services you demand, an 
increase in the annual dues of $25 is 
needed and unanimously recommended. 
Remember, that we have charges, such 
as interest, taxes, insurance, amortization 
and upkeep, which we have not had here- 
tofore. Further, we have to buy heat, 
light and power. Our number of em- 
ployees has doubled. The restaurant is 
just about self-sustaining. Every pre- 
caution is being taken to keep down 
expenses and to safeguard the interests 
of the club in every direction. 


As an indication of the work 
that an advertising club can do to 
help its members, Printers’ INK 
is glad to have the opportunity to 
call attention to the following 
statements from the report of 
President Charles on the club’s 
activities : 

There are more than twenty trade 
pues making up our club membership. 
n an interrelative sense they have all 


been interested in and have ably sup- 
ported the work of our Educational 


Committee. _ Three separate courses 
along educational lines have been con- 
ducted. 


The General Course in Advertising and 
Selling, consisting of thirty-seven |lec- 
tures, was addressed by prominent men 
in advertising, publishing and sales in- 
terests. There was an enrolment of 233 
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Splendidly Located Bulletins on 
‘Boston Post Road 


Now available for immedi- 
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people between New York 
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men and women in this series; the 
average attendance of the meeting being 
better than 80 per cent. 

The special post-graduate course of 
sixteen lectures on copy an enrol- 
ment of fifty-four men and women. 

The post-graduate course of sixteen 
lectures on Visualization and Eye-Sales- 
manship had an enrolment of seventy- 


ve. 

A very good record was made by our 
Round Table Group of Direct Mail 
Conference. Eighteen luncheons were 
attended by more than 400 of our mem- 
bers specially interested in this subject. 

The past year marked the develop- 
ment of another interesting Round Table 
Conference—that of Export Advertising. 
Some 200 of our members have a real 
interest in this subject and these con- 
ferences have been attended by an ever- 
increasing number from our membership 
at large. 

Much progress was made in carrying 
forward the special luncheon conferences 
of the Financial Advertising Group, the 
Outdoor Advertising Group, the Church 
Advertising Group, and the Art in Ad- 
vertising Group. 


After re-electing Mr. Charles 
to the presidency, the Club elected 
Frank W. Harwood, advertising 
manager of the American Tobac- 
co Company, a vice-president for 
a three-year term. H. R. Swartz, 
president of the Intertype Cor- 
poration, was elected treasurer 
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to serve a term of one year. 

T. H. Deknatel, treasurer of the 
Bigelow - Hartford Carpet Co, 
and Paul Meyer, publisher of 
Theatre Magazine, were elcted 
directors. 

Frank Presbrey and Gcorge 
Ethridge continue as Vice-presj- 
dents. C. K. Woodbridge, Oliver 
B. Merrill, Gilbert T. Hodges, 
and Arthur C. Doornbos continue 
as directors. 





Lever Bros., Ltd., Reports 
Profit 


Lever Bros., "Ltd., of England, Pears 
and other brands of soaps and _ toilet 
preparations, reports net profits of 
£5,016,607 for 1923, as compared with 
£4,570,891 for 1922, £4,035,516, for 
1921, £3,270,091 for 1920, and £2, 
439,067 for 1919. 


New Campaign for Kermath 
Boat Engines 


Kermath Manufacturing Com- 
pany of -Canada, Ltd., Toronto, is 
conducting a campaign in Canadian 
magazines on Kermath boat engines. 
Zimmer-Keller, Inc., advertising agency, 
Detroit, is directing this advertising. 


The 








Eastern Sales Organization 


wants one more 


Well Advertised Account 


IN DRUG, DEPARTMENT-STORE OR HARDWARE FIELDS 


If you are interested in an established service which 
sells thoroughly and regularly the key retail as well as 
wholesale outlets a limited number of selected, non- 
competitive, well-advertised products—if you need men 


who are not order-takers, 


but well-trained merchan- 


disers—if you realize the value of selling not only 
your products, but the advertising back of them to your 


trade—if 


you want less waste of costly advertising 


material and more display—in short, if you want an 
organization that functions exactly as you would have 
your own men function, at much less cost— 


—we should be glad to confer with 
you without obligating you in any way. 


Stearns, Hafley & Co., 395 Broadway, New York City 


Philadelphia . 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 
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For Nearly a Quarter of a Century 
THE DOMINANT 
TIRE AND RUBBER AUTHORITY 
Serving 
THE INDUSTRIAL GIANT 

THE BILLION DOLLAR 

TIRE AND RUBBER INDUSTRY 
wee 

Only Tire Rubber Journal published at 

AKRON, OHIO 


— Rubber Center of the World 
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The Tire and Rubber 
Authority for Manufac- 


turers and Dealers 


Founded in 1901 by 
Theodore E. Smith 


Published by 
; THE INDIA. RUBBER REVIEW CO. 
Suite 1034-1035 Second National Bank Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
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This Remarkable 
Machine 


means better, more 
accurate press feeding. . 


| 
M-24 a ts 
Autofede | 


Is REALLY Automatic. 

Requires Practically 

No Attention Except to 
Load and Unload. 


Here is the simplest press feed ever devised. Does the work more 
accurately than by hand—and far more rapidly. Releases your 
operator for other work. Separation of sheets is positively insured. 
All air. Equipped with Leiman Pump and Blower. Each sheet 
is floated on air to the guides—winded exactly as in hand 
feeding of cylinder presses—with more speed and greate oy 
precision. It is next to impossible for M-24 to double or miss, body z 
Feeds at rate of 3600 to 4500 sheets an hour. Handles any weigh Ur 
of paper, cardboard or envelopes. Loads approximately 3,000@@ variou 
sheets at a time. Users of Multicolor Presses will be especially ng 
interested in M-24 Autofede. Send for complete description ant 

illustrations. We invite personal calls and inspection. 
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Lisenby Manufacturing Company§pric. 
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How to Put Retailer 
Right on Advertised 
Goods Margin 


(Continued from page 6) 

is foolish, anyway. I'll tell you 
why. In 1919 we started serve- 
gif grocery departments in our 
gores. The grocery business 
yas entirely new to us but it 
didn’t take us very long to learn 
that in the serve-self proposi- 
tion price is what counts—also 
that price is not necessarily to be 
ken to mean low prices, but 
prices on items that the customer 
lnows. Just why, under these 
circumstances, prices should be 
qut as a means of making mer- 
thandise move is something I can- 
not understand. 

“I have been wondering why 
itis that in the face of the price- 
cutting evil manufacturers make 
the selling price such as to pro- 
yde for a long margin. Pre- 
wmably it is to protect those 
sores operating on a high oyer- 
head and who thereby need a 
lrger margin. Stores such as 
ors that have quick turnover 
continually in mind and that plan 
al their merchandising to pro- 
mote it should not be penalized. 
The whole thing goes to make up 
adrag that could and should be 
removed. It would be a great 
thing for all concerned if certain 
manufacturers would lower the 
retail profit margin on their goods 
and, at the same operation, cut 
just that much from the cost to 
the retailer and the selling price 
to the consumer. This would 
automatically take care of the cut- 
ptice proposition and give every- 
body an equal chance.” 

_ This interesting suggestion com- 
ing from Mr. Spencer—and, in 
vatious forms from other re- 
tailers—vould. seem to indicate 
that the manufacturer would do 
well to overhaul his price scheme. 
He should do this with the object 
of cutting the cost to the retailer 
I possille and making a corre- 
sponding reduction in the selling 
Price. Would it not be well also 
to look over things with the idea 
of finding out just how far the 
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dealer with the heavy overhead 
is responsible for present price 
ranges? 

It is true enough that all this 
does not fit in with the fairly gen- 
eral complaint that the margins 
on advertised goods are not large 
enough to permit the retailer to 
make a living, forcing him to 
bring in private brands or un- 
branded merchandise to enable 
him to piece out a profit. But it 
is all the more significant for that 
very reason. It shows that dealers 
are thinking and that they would 
be susceptible right now to some 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
about price maintenance. There is 
no question at all that a large part 
of the argument against adver- 
tised goods, unfounded as it is, 
would disappear if retailers 
could be made to see the good 
sense and good business of prices 
maintained at a fair profit level. 
The chances are also that prices 
would be made generally lower 
than higher in that event, there 
being at present considerable slack 
here and there of the kind spoken 
of by Mr. Spencer that could be 
taken up. 

Why is it that previous efforts 
to spread abroad the doctrine of 
price maintenance have fallen 
so flat? There has been much 
good sound reasoning adduced in 
its favor but this fell short of 
the mark because it had more of 
the flavor of selfish propaganda 
than an honest-to-goodness edu- 
cational effort. <A_ retailer is 
nearly always responsive to any 
reasonable suggestion looking to- 
ward a legitimate increase in his 
profits. If he can be shown that 
handling advertised goods at 
maintained prices is going to be 
best for him then he is going to 
be for advertised goods and main- 
tained prices. But when he is 
bombarded with material trying to 
sell him on national legislation on 
the subject, as was the case a 
few years ago, it is altogether 
natural for him to shy off a bit 
and wonder who is trying to ex- 
ploit him now. It is his favorite 
indoor amusement, anyway, to 
pity himself a great deal and 
imagine the whole world is 
against him. And, while he does 
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$100.00 Copy Writing Contest 


It is hard to write copy for any 
book. It is doubly hard to write copy 
for a book on copy writing. This is 
one reason why the publishers offer 


a prize of $100.00 to the best piece 

of copy suitable for advertising a 

book on ony writing 

to Advertising Copy Contest 
0. 6, Harper & 


Write 
East 33d ‘Street, New 

York, N. Y., for full details. Anyone 
is ntigible to compete. 


Hotchkiss 
ADVERTISING COPY 


Means to the Advertising 
man what Foster on Auction 
means to the bridge player, 
for he has incorporated in his 
book twelve years of experi- 
ence and teaching. 

His book justifies all that 
has been expected of it. Syste- 
matically and thoroughly the 
principles and technique that 
produce copy of artistic merit 
and commercial utility are 
presented and analyzed. 

“Advertising Copy”? has been 
published only a few days. 
Here are just a few of the 
many comments that have 
already been received entirely 
unsolicited: 

“A tremendous lot of meat.” 

“A valuable text on Advertis- 
ing Copy.” 

“A sane and complete anal- 
ysis.” 

“A real contribution.” 

These endorsements are in them- 
selves a surety of the value of ‘‘Ad- 
vertising Copy,’’ but you are the real 
judge. The real test of its value is 
its usefulness to: you. 

Send for a copy. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers Since 1817 


a =e eae ae Se Se Se se = F 
P. I. 5-22-24 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

49 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of 
ADVERTISING COPY 
By George Burton Hotchkiss 
I will pay the postman $3.50 plus a 


aff oes cents anes postage when he delivers 
the 




















Book will be sent prepaid if remit- 
tance accompanies order. 
=a a eet eT ee eee ee 
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not persist in this attitude and 
usually can be depended upon to 
produce like a little man when it 
comes to a showdown, it js 
enough to demonstrate that any 
matter of a forward nature such 
as this has to be presented to 
him primarily from the stand- 
point of his own interests, thus 
avoiding the very appearance of 
exploitation by the manufacturers, 

Jobbers and retailers right now 
would be as sympathetic to edu- 
cational efforts in behalf of main- 
tained prices as they are to similar 
presentations regarding turnover, 
advertising or anything else hay- 
ing to do with their profits. If 
most of them could be made to 
see the benefits that could come 
to them through maintained prices 
then many of the inequities—as 
well as the iniquities—of the 
present system of too high or too 
low profit. margin and price- cut- 
ting could be ironed out. It is 
worth trying at any rate. 

Along with his constructive ef- 
forts in behalf of price main- 
tenance, the manufacturer should 
make doubly sure he understands 
the real facts about private brands 
in the retail store. It is a serious 
and foolish thing to under-estimate 
or belittle the power of an oppos- 
ing force, which is just what is 
being done in this case. Private 
brands are being efficiently and 
profitably handled by jobbers and 
retailers of high and low degree 
the country over. Witness, for 
example, the doings of the whole- 
sale grocery houses. They stock 
advertised brands so as to meet 
demands that are made on them 
and then push their own goods. 
In many instances the advertised 
goods far outsell the others, even 
though the jobber’s salesmen 
never mention them to the re- 
tailer. But still these houses keep 
on selling private brands. The 
same thing is true in the retail 
store. 

“Give me every time the item 
that is ‘just as good’ and | will 
make more money than I could 
by selling the recognized brands 
people call for by name,” says 
W. W. Malone, a retailer of 
Charles City, Iowa. “In my thirty- 
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WARNING ror: CORSET TRADE 


Patent Has Been Granted on the 
Madame X Reducing Girdle 


Suits Are Now Being Brought to 
Protect the Trade and the Public 


MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, RETAILERS, TAKE NOTICE 


HE Madame X Company, 
Inc., New York City, is the 
exclusive licensee under pat- 
ent number 1,494,086, issued 
May 13, 1924, to Joseph A. 
Weil, covering improvements in 
Flesh Reducing Rubber Corsets. 


The Thompson-Barlow Com- 
pany, sole distributors for the 
Madame X Company, is market- 
ing said corsets under the trade 
mark name “Madame X.”” Due 
to the merit of this garment for 
the purpose intended, and the 
spontaneous acceptance thereof 
by the public, stupendous sales 
have resulted. 


The Madame X _ Reducing 
Girdle has been extensively ad- 
vertised and the demand for this 
garment has been such that a 
number of manufacturers im- 
mediately began to copy the 
Madame X Reducing Girdle in 
design and structure, such struc- 
ture being essential to the proper 
functioning of a flesh-reducing 
corset of this character as 
proven by numerous experiments 
which resulted in the production 
of the ideal ee covered by 
the United States Letters Pat- 
ent aforesaid. 

Imitators of Madame X Re- 
ducing Girdles doubtless pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that it 
would require from six months 
to a year or longer to obtain 
patent protection, during which 
time they would be free to 
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THE THOMPSON-BARLOW 
COMPANY, Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 

404 Fourth Ave., New York City 


manufacture a garment identical 
with the Madame X Reducing 
Girdle without the necessity for 
payment of royalties, or the in- 
curring of liability for damages. 
However, the patent aforesaid 
was issued May 13, 1924. 


Infringers are not only dam- 
aging the business of the Mad- 
ame X Company by reason of the 
unlawful manufacture and sale 
of its patented corset, but are 
doing them irremediable injury 
by utilizing in such manufacture 
an inferior grade of rubber not 
properly processed as is the rub- 
ber used in the genuine Madame 
X garment, thus placing upon 
the market something which is 
not durable and that will not 
perform the flesh-reducing func- 
tion_as will be done by a genu- 
ine Madame X Reducing Girdle. 


In order to protect itself, its 
patrons and the trade in gen- 
eral from inferior makeshifts and 
imitations, it has been found 
necessary to appeal to the courts 
to enjoin infringing manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, and 
to recover profits and damages 
for such infringements, and suits 
are now being brought with 
that aim in view. 


EVERYONE WHO IS MAK- 
ING, USING OR VENDING 
ANY OF THESE INFRINGING 
CORSETS IS HEREBY NOTI- 
FIED TO IMMEDIATELY DE- 
SIST AND IS WARNED THAT 
THEIR CONTINUANCE OF 
SUCH INFRINGING ACTS IS 
AT THEIR RISK. 


JOSEPH A. WEIL (Patentee) 
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five years in business I have 
learned that the live man, confi- 
dent of his own selling ability, 
generally wants the so-called ‘just 
as good’ lines and that the man 
who is weak in salesmanship 
wants what the people call for 
and nothing else. His plan is to 
tie a string around an item, hand 
it to the customer and say, in 
effect, ‘I guess that is all you de- 
sire today.’ You go into a good 
live drug store such as we have 
here and ask for a certain item. 
The druggist will say he has it 
but that ‘here is what you want,’ 
which he probably will insist is 
the same thing under another 
name. The quantity usually is 
larger or the price lower. Drug- 
gists can and do sell the things 
that are best for them or that they 
think are best. 

“There are more brands of 
goods on the market than there 
should be. Even though a store 
may have absolutely no room for 
a new article of merchandise, the 
manufacturer sometimes goes to 
almost any limit to get it into the 
store. One time a representative 
of a breakfast food. manufacturer 
came to our town with a half 
dozen women demonstrators and 
canvassers to follow up an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. The 
crew took orders all over town 
and divided them among _ the 
stores. Instead of selling the food 
at fifteen cents as we were sup- 
posed to do, we put it out at a 
nickel, thus stopping further ship- 
ments. Then we turned our at- 
tention to the half dozen or so 
brands we already had in stock— 
too many, by the way. 

“T insist that after a dealer has 
been in business for any length of 


time and has established himself . 


properly in the estimation of his 
trade he can sell any brand he 
chooses regardless of national ad- 
vertising. The public will have 
as much confidence in him as they 
do in the national advertiser. And 
yet they tell us selling private 
brands in a store is largely wasted 
effort. The retail store can in- 
troduce non-advertised goods and 
create sales for them. I know it 
can because our stores have done 
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it time and again. If you want 
positive evidence of this, ask the 
American Thread Company or 
the Burlington Soap Company 
what our store has done for thei 
in this community.” 

Mr. Malone’s attitude is fairly 
typical of the reaction gained |,y 
Printers’ INK from those dealers 
who prefer private brands. He 
is quoted. here, not because thie 
writer believes he is correct but 
as an example of the fact that it 
is entirely possible and plausible 
for a clever, resourceful retailer 
to be successful, while placing 
most of his emphasis on private 
brands. Mr. Malone’s success and 
standing are unquestioned. It 
would be interesting to see what 
a merchant of his ability could 
do with advertised goods upon 
which the selling resistance has 
been reduced to its lowest terms. 
There is no doubt at all that he 
could be much bigger than he 
is .today, notable though his 
achievements undoubtedly are. 

Down in Lumberport, W. Va., 
there is another hard-headed gen- 
eral merchant for whom _ the 
writer has a high regard—L. C. 
Oyster, who operates a chain of 
stores. He carries a large number 
of advertised articles and says 
most of them allow a fair enough 
margin of profit. Yet he declares 
that through personal salesman- 
ship in the store he can replace 
almost any item and lose prac- 
tically nothing on net sales. 

For years Oyster, in common 
with most other general mer- 
chants, had been selling Ivory 
soap. Procter & Gamble finally 
placed Ivory soap with a jobber 
in his territory as an exclusive 
proposition. He did not deal with 
the jobber and, not caring to 
order soap from him alone, he 
dropped Procter & Gamble prod- 
ucts from his various stores. In 
place of Ivory soap he put in 
Colgate’s White Floating, which, 
although advertised, was not 
known at the time in the West 
Virginia mining districts to which 
the Oyster stores cater. 

“Through personal  salesman- 
ship alone,” says Mr. Oyster, “we 
have almost replaced the demand 
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WANTED: 


Printing Salesman 


One of the largest printing plants in the U. S., 
located in New York City, requires a high grade 
sales representative, thoroughly experiencedi and 
highly successful, but who desires opportunity for 
larger accomplishments such as this institution 
affords. The enlargement of facilities and expansion 
of field provide the opportunity for a worth while 
man. 


His ability might lie in either one of two directions, 
or possibly partly in each :— 

Ability to sell printing: by co-operating with cus- 
tomers in the creation and production of 
printed matter of a high grade that will accom- 
plish the purpose of the buyer. 


Ability to sell a large volume of printing as such. 


Personal interview will be granted only to those 
whose initial letters give sufficient information to 
warrant it. Address Confidential, Box 60, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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We want a Master of 

Copy to work with 

us up in the hills of 
New England 


Somewhere there is a top-notch man who wants 
to get out of the “big city” just as all the present 
members of our staff have done. 


The man we need is as big as the biggest. The 
kind of man who has written and planned the 
kind of advertising that uses color pages in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., or perhaps 
full pages in the newspapers. He must know 
dealer merchandising thoroughly, be able to buy 
and direct art and layout, write impelling but 
commonsense copy. He must have the kind of 
personality that will permit real contact with 
clients and he must be an organization man. A 
proven record of accomplishments along the lines 
indicated is essential. State accounts for which 
you have prepared copy. No limit to salary to 
the right man. 


Two of our accounts are among the largest six 
in New England, the third starting in September 
will be, and we have more like them under way. 


Write full particulars preliminary to meeting. 
Give present or last salary as a measure of your 
size. If it is not large we will not be interested. ~ 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
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for Ivory soap, universally 
known though it is. If there is 


any advertised item which has a 
real consumer demand it is Ivory. 
Our experience has shown though 
that most people can be induced 
to take something else. Maybe 
I am foolish in all this. Never- 
theless, it is what I have done 
and I can’t see where I have ex- 
perienced any net loss, although 
naturally some business has gone 
to my competitors who handle 
Ivory soap.” 

It is well for advertisers to 
assimilate facts such as_ these 
when they consider the problem 
of retail profit margin and how 
to get retailers to give some 
dealer push to their quick-moving 
lines. With the ‘best intentions in 
the world, they sometimes base 
their reasoning on wrong 
premises, as a hosiery manufac- 
turer found he was doing. 

This manufacturer, a success- 
ful and aggressive national ad- 
vertiser, was dumfounded one day 
recently when he walked into the 
store of a St. Louis retailer whom 
he did not know and asked him the 
point-blank question : 

“How many people come in 
here and call for nationally ad- 
vertised hosiery by name?” 

“Less than 2 per cent,’ was 
the quickly given, offhand reply. 

The manufacturer was shocked, 
and asked the retailer why, this 
being. the case, he handled na- 
tionally advertised goods at all. 

The answer was equally prompt. 

“When a customer approaches 
a counter and asks for hose and 
a box of anything well known is 
put out,” said the retailer, “she 
does not have to be sold on the 
reliability of the article. The 
reason is that she has some infor- 
mation, regardless of where she 
had obtained it, that the merchan- 
dise is good. She does not call 
for the goods by name, yet the 
name sells her. In this way the 
salesman is saved all the trouble 
which would be experienced in 
disposing of an unknown brand.” 

The manufacturer had a wrong 
view of how his advertising was 
accomplishing things for him. 
The interview was valuable to him 
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Mz Sales Manager 


By using the Daily Herald for your 
messages, you can create real 
Consumer Demand, pave the way 
for your salesmen and make their 

work more effective. 
The Daily Herald, — simultaneously 
ind G has a of 





in Biloxi a 
4,375. Its readers occupy hundreds of beau- 
tiful homes in this resort territory and are 
hustling citizens of thriving towns. 

Your advertisements in the Daily Herald 
will bring results far in excess of what you 
would expect from a territory of this size. 
It pays to use the Daily Herald. 


THE % Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 








When to Sell 


Lge a time to “sell” 
the buyer has been 
placed i in a receptive mood. 


A. goodwill advertising spec- 
ialty that looks valuable and 
is valuable, even tho inexpen- 
sive—will goa longway to ~~ 
the buyer in a receptive m 

if properly distributed. 

Ferree has this “pyschological 
time to sell” firmly in mind 
every time a newitem iscreated 
and manufactured. That iswhy 
you can rely upon Ferree-made 
articles. 

The Ferree pocket Catalog 
No. 30, will assist you in deter- 
mining the proper item to 
select for distribution. It willbe 
mailed on request. 





Eai.Ferree Company 
Lockport, N. ¥. 
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One of our clients re- 
cently wanted to stimu- 
late business in a certain in- 
dustry. Our test’ produced 
10% inquiries and by the 
end of 1924 it is estimated 
that sales to this industry 
will he double that of any 
previous year. And yet some 
people say that business is 
bad. Of course business will 
not respond to ordinary sales 
methods any more than a very 
sick man responds to the 
mainietetione, of an ovtinay. 
hysician. you are 
i 4 will get the best Sales 
Specialist you can find to 
promote more sales for your 

Tell us your sales 
preblem and _ we'll submit 
| rough suggestions. 

Edward H. Schulze, Inc. 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Woolworth Bullding 
New York 
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in that it put him right and ex 
emplified the fact that well- 
known goods, regardless of how 
they became well known, offer 
the easiest turnover to a dealer’s 
capital. 

Manufacturers need to know 
just what their advertising is 
doing for them and then to get 
a proper view of the possibilities 
of private brands in the hands 
of aggressive and able mer- 
chants. Then they can build con- 
structively. Take a merchant of 
the Malone or Oyster type, give 
him a fair margin of profit, cause 
him to understand the real truth 
about the power of advertised 
goods to increase turnover and 
profit, and you have an outlet that 
is worth something. 

One notable fact, and one that 
should give manufacturers a 
great deal of inspiration, is that 
it is only the occasional retailer 
who will not concede that there 
is less sales resistance to adver- 
tised goods. And he usually is 
so dense that he is not worth 
bothering about. He will be 
eliminated sooner or later. (Dur- 
ing the week before this article 
was written 400 retailers went 
broke.) 

And for those whose faith may 
be wavering, or who fail or re- 
fuse to act according to the light 
they have, there is plenty of con- 
structive reasoning that can show 
them the ‘right way. 

A Chicago surgeon visiting a 
nearby town wanted to buy a 
cigar. He looked over the brands 
in the hotel cigar case and saw 
only one name that he recognized 
—the Henry George. 

“I never had smoked a Henry 
George, and doubtless there were 
any number of cigars in that case 
better than it,” he said. “But I 
bought it because I did not want 
to take a chance on a brand I 
had not heard about.” 

C. D. Spencer, quoted previously, 
says his grocery department has 
been tremendously _ successfu! 
since he eliminated all unknown 
brands of merchandise and put 
low prices on the well-known 
items. 

“The grocery margin as a ruk 
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A necessity for 
ey your London trip! 


a Wardrobe Suitcase 


Time was when: you had to take a trunk with count- 
less troubles carting, checking and finding it again. 
That is no more. Wise globe-trotters now tae a 
Travel-Right Wardrobe Suitcase. Light weight. Easily 
carried by hand. Saves bother and expense pressing 
clothes and baggage charges. Carries 3 suits or 6 
dresses perfectly. Ample space in deep tray for all the 
other things. Fits under Pullman seat or steamer berth. 


Special Discount to 
Advertising Folks 


Ree IS Travel-Right is sold by dealers of course. But it is 
new. Only a few dealers are ready to show it. We 
want you advertising men and women to know Travel- 
Right to get its big advantage on this London trip. 
We want a Travei-Right in your hand to boost itself. 


Therefore we will accept mail orders at the 
special low price of $16 prepaid to your address 


Travel-Right No. 200 is quality lug- 
gage. Genuine 3-ounce cowhide. Made 
over steel frame. Reinforced handle. 
Brassed fittings. Heavy leather cor- 
ners. Attractive cloth lining. Patented 
Travel-Right device and assorted hang- 
ers. Deep, roomy tray. Size of case, 
28”x19"x8%”. Weight complete only 
about 17 pounds. 


Guaranteed 


Send check for $16 or tell us to send 
c. O. D. Hither way. money back 
without quibble if within 5 days of 
arrival you send it back. But you'll 
keep it! Travel-Right will do more 
to save trouble on your trip than you 
imagine. You'll be a keen friend. 
When you get back we'll appreciate 
Ms - @ letter telling us how many times 
Ld during the trip you thanked your lucky 

/ stars you saw this ad in Printers’ 

Ink—providing you ACT NOW. 


TRAVEL-RIGHT CO. 
26 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 
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— England’s Wealth Increased 
100% in Ten Years 


New England’s wealth has increased over one hundred per cent 
during a ten-year period—1912-1922. In fact, it is the only group 
of states that achieved this record, according to the official figures 
just issued by the U. S. Census Bureau. 

Total Wealth Total Wealth 
1922 1912 
$2,006,531,000 $1,002,960,000 
1,374,135,000 649,881,000 

840,076,000 498,318,000 
12,980,839,000 6,279,266,000 
1,924,326,000 972,993,000 
5,281,559,000 2,346,118,000 
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New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


Connecticut 





$11,749,536,000 
$186,299,664,000 


$24,407,466,000 
$320,803,862,000 


It is also interesting to report that the per capita wealth of the 
New England States is greater than that of the general average for 


the United States. The 1922 per capita wealth of the United 
States is $2,918; for New England $3,306. 
This is another indication of the wealth and power of these six 


small states whose people represent only seven per cent of the 
total population of the United States. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS BRIDGEPORT, CT. a 


Daily cg sy 12,693 A. B. C. 
Member A. B. 
Population 22, 779, with suburbs 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., ee cee 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P. O. 
Member A. B. 
Population 41, 025, with suburbs 110,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16, 627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 
D 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. & Mrrovrr 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 21,154 b oO. 
Member A. B. 
Population 43, 697, with obviates 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A. B. C.—2c co 
Population 129,563, ‘with suburbs 425, 000 
WORCESTER, MASS. GAEDTTE 
Daily Circulation 83,086 A. B. 
Population 193,666, with po he 350, 000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25, 070 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140,000 


Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 40,106 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 11,341 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., ENTERPRISE 
Daily Circulation 22,393 P. O.—3c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 
MERIDEN, n> aoeD 
Net paid Cir. 7,255 A C.—3e copy 
Population 37,739, with Seno 60,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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is not very large,” he says, “and 
in our department is necessarily 
at a minimum. Yet this depart- 
ment pays more profit per square 
foot of space than any other in 
the store. Consequently we are 
thoroughly sold on advertised 
brands.” 

Dealers who protest the loudest 
about alleged insufficient profit 
margins do. so largely because 
they have mever been made to 
understand, concretely and defi- 
nitely, the principle of how sat- 
isfactory profits may be gained 
through the increasing of sales 
volume. They have not yet 
learned that a low selling price, 
meaning a correspondingly small 
profit on the individual sale, is 
the very thing of all things that 
can produce the much needed vol- 
ume. This is the soundest kind 
of merchandising reasoning. The 
conditions leading up to the pro- 
duction of volume and the in- 
evitable coldly logical conclusion 
make as perfect a syllogism as 
you ever saw. Yet when retailers, 
such as the Chicago drug-chain 
man seriously declare they have 
to turn to private brands to make 
a profit, it becomes evident that 
the education imparted to dealers 
in this matter is only skin deep. 

The answer is obvious. If the 
doctrine in behalf of advertised 
goods is sound, which it is, and 
if the dealer has not yet ac- 
cepted it, which also is largely the 
case, then it necessarily follows 
that the missionary work and the 
process of instruction have been 
poorly performed. 

But instruction, agitation, 
preaching or whatever you want 
to call it won’t turn the trick 
alone. It is right and essential 
but does not go deep enough. 
It cannot have the reception its 
merits deserve until this matter of 
profit margin has been cleared 
up. Hence manufacturers should 
throw away their gloves and, for 
once, handle the price proposition 
with firmness and without fear. 


Buys Provo, Utah, “Post” 


The Provo Herald, Provo, Utah, eve- 
hing newspaper, has bought the Provo 
Post, « semi-weekly publication. 
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Portland the Gateway 


to Maine 
Transportation Centre of the State 


Largest Wholesale Centre East of 
Boston 


The Evening Express 


The Gateway to 


Maine’s Largest Market 


Portland’s Trading Area (Within 
a Radius of 30 Miles) 


IN THIS ZONE 


The Evening Express 
has by far 
The Largest Circulation 


Its City of Portland Circulation Is Equal 
to 15 Out of Every 16 Homes 


“(A Truly Remarkable Coverage’’ 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Use your own business envelope, 
and your regular catalog envelope 
(regardless of size) and MAIL 
T BOTH TOGETHER with the 





Mailing Attachment 


(with gummed back) 


The only device that permits the 
assembling of any size catalog en- 
velope or package with a standard 
63%” first-class envelope to reach 
your ‘prospect 
at the same time 

Send for booklet “Reaching the 
Buyer” explaining, with sample. 


THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 
Labels and Tags 
Blatchford Bldg. Chicago 
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Every manufac- 
Follow-the- turer finds it dif- 

Leaderin ficult to get 

Advertising 'arge distributors 

to advertise his 
product locally on their own in- 
itiative and at their own expense. 
Yet the problem is not entirely 
insurmountable. 

The principal reason why dis- 
tributors do not care to advertise 
a product for a manufacturer is 
that they do not sell enough of 
the average product to justify 
them in putting much expense into 
its promotion. The retailer’s. net 
profit on a product, of which he 
sells only a few hundred or only 
a few thousand dollars annually, 
is not large enough to enable him 
to spend his own money in adver- 
tising it. However, if an item 
bulks large enough in the affairs 
of the retailer it is not a difficult 


matter to get him to advertise it. 
What can be done in this way js 
well shown in the men’s clothing 
field. Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
for example, find no trouble jn 
getting their dealers to put a lot 
of money into the advertising of 
this brand of clothes. The reason 
is that a good part of the re- 
tailer’s income comes from the 
sale of these clothes. It is likely 
to be the main part of his busi- 
ness. Furthermore he controls the 
local distribution. Therefore, if 
he believes in advertising at all he 
certainly is willing to advertise 
the manufacturer’s brand. 

There is another principle, how- 
ever, which manufacturers can 
use in getting retailers to promote 
their brands and that is to use the 
old follow-the-leader idea. After 
all, merchants are nothing more 
than kids grown up. Get them 
playing a game and they will in- 
stantly hark back to the days of 
their youth. Anyway this seems 
to be‘the plan used by I. Gins- 
berg & Bros., Inc., manufacturer of 
Queen-Made house dresses. This 
company has had remarkable suc- 
cess in getting department stores 
to advertise its dresses on a large 
scale. A department store in the 
course of the year sells many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
house dresses. It is a big item. 
Therefore a department store is 
justified in putting some money 
into the advertising of such a line. 
But even this would not explain 
the number of stores throughout 
the United States that have given 
unstinted space to promoting 
Queen-Made dresses. The amount 
of advertising which these dresses 
have received in this way is so 
large as to be contrary to the ex- 
perience of manufacturers in 
nearly every other line with de- 
partment stores. 

Mr. Ginsberg, in explaining toa 
representative of Printers’ INK 
some time ago why he has been 
able to get so much advertising ol 
this kind, said that he used this 
follow-the-leader system. Several 
years ago he succeeded in getting 
a large department store to put 
on a sale of Queen-Made dresses. 
He got several others to follow 
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suit. Now it seems that many 
stores do it just because others 
lo it. 

° is a well-known fact that 
large department stores subscribe 
to newspapers in all the principal 
cities just to see what the depart- 
ment stores in those other cities 
are featuring. When they see a 
full-page or a half-page advertise- 
ment in Cleveland or Brooklyn in 
behalf of Queen-Made dresses 
they conclude that probably this 
would be a good thing for them 
to do. That seems to be all there 
is to the system. 






















In all well-con- 
er ducted businesses 
much attention is 
Offensive for properly given to 

Future the question: 
“Where do we stand today?” 
Comparative figures showing how 
the sales of yesterday or last 
week average up with those of the 
same periods a year ago are 
eagerly studied. This is all well 
enough. But the question that 
means the most is: “Where are 
we going to be five years from 
now?” 

Business development, as 
Printers’ INK has said several 
times before, is unfolding at a 
rate that is almost unbelievable. 
Sales methods that are good to- 
day may be archaic in five years. 
A business that today is a leader 
in its line can easily be tucked 
snugly away in some commercial 
graveyard in the not far distant 
future, without knowing what hit 
It. 

What is the answer? 

It is that a business, no matter 
how commanding a place it may 
have gained, must be everlastingly 
on the offensive. 

What is meant here may be 
made plain by a reference to Mr. 
Wrigley, the much quoted gum 
man. Mr. Wrigley sells so much 
chewing gum that he is kept busy 
trying to find profitable use for 
his net income. Yet he declares 
he could easily go broke within a 
very few years if he would quit 
advertising, the reason being that 
other enterprising gum makers 
would soon slip in and realize a 
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profit on what he had started. 

Is any business involving the 
manufacture or selling of mer- 
chandise big enough or strong 
enough to be sure of being able 
to meet competition successfully 
five years or ten years from now 
unless its advertising offensive is 
continuous and steady? 

Mr. Wrigley and plenty of 
other successful manufacturers 
say no and we are inclined to 
agree with them. A manufacturer 
may not know what is going to 
happen in the way of market 
changes and multiplied compe- 
tition. But he is in vastly bet- 
ter shape to be victorious in such 
contingencies if he is on the move 
under full advertising headway 
when he meets them. The reasons 
for this are -both physical and 
psychological, and herein’ we see 
one leading reason for a sufficient 
and consistent advertising pro- 
gram. 





Policies In an _ address 
That Storms a the Dallas 
Can’t onvention — of 

t American 

Disturb Wholesale Gro- 


cers’ Association last week, J. H. 
McLaurin, the president of that 


body,. made a_ statement with 
which we are in hearty agree- 
ment. He said: 


“The years bring to every busi- 
ness two kinds of changes. One 
is temporary and results from the 
adapting of your policies to pas- 
sing economic conditions. The 
other is of a permanent character 
and represents lasting modifica- 
tion in the method of distributing 
products. It is a difficult problem 
for a merchant to discover what 
are the temporary changes and 
what are the permanent changes.” 

Printers’ InK has often said 
that this is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in business. To be 
able to segregate the temporary 
difficulties from those that are 
likely to be more or less perma- 
nent is one of the greatest quali- 
fications of a business executive. 
To be able to take a problem, dis- 
sect it and tell whether the thing 
that ails it is an acute or a chronic 
affliction, is an asset of tremen- 
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dous value to him who possesses 
it. 

The trouble is, as Mr. Mc- 
Laurin indicates, that many prob- 
lems are so complex that they 
cannot be segregated so definitely 
as we are advocating. However, 
we can all recognize that most 
business problems which come up 
bear the earmarks of being only 
temporary. This being the: case 
radical changes should not be 
made in the policies of a business 
for the purpose of meeting this 
ephemeral situation. Why make 
permanent changes in a business 
to meet a condition that in a few 
weeks or a few months will have 
entirely passed ? 

And yet that is one of the most 
common mistakes in management. 
The advertising business is pe- 
culiarly affected with it. All ex- 
perience indicates that the adver- 
tisers who achieve their purposes 
are those who maintain an even 
keel. Consistency is the backbone 
of their policy. They do not al- 
low passing clouds in the commer- 
cial sky to disturb them. They 
know that rumors come and go, 
that little crises rise and fall, that 
competitors wax lean and fat, but 
that the advertiser who arrives is 
the one who continues to travel 
ahead at an even gait, regardless 
of the handicaps or discourage- 
ments he may encounter on the 
journey. 

How to It appears that 

Continue the advertising of 


building ma- 
Building terials has slowed 
Boom 


up somewhat. 
The building 
boom, itself, has slowed up, too, 
except in a few large cities. 

The very size and imperative- 
ness of this demand for building, 
which existed almost everywhere 
until recently, is probably the 
cause of the slow-up in the 
volume of building-material ad- 
vertising. Remember it isn’t any- 
thing more than a slight let up. 
There is still an enormous amount 
of advertising of this sort. In 
some lines, such as lumber, it is 
even increasing. But advertisers 
in this field are finding, just as 
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manufacturers in other lines haye 
found, that they need better local 
co-operation. In this case, it isn’t 
a matter of getting distribution, 
Building supply dealers are cnter- 
prising and co-operate to the limit 
of their capacity with manufac- 
turers. The need is for more arti- 
sans to apply the materials. In 
most communities it has been al- 
most impossible for several years 
to get carpenters, plasterers, elec- 
tricians, painters or plumbers 
for anything except an emerg- 
ency job. When they do come, 
they are likely to be in such a 
hurry that they work carelessly 
and indifferently. 

The electrical industry has heen 
doing a lot of talking about the 
large number of unwired homes in 
this country. Nevertheless for sev- 
eral years it has been most diffi- 
cult to get an electrical contractor 
to do a small job. Many plumb- 
ers are so busy on new construc- 
tion that they will accept only 
emergency repair jobs. 

Any well-informed person knows 
that repair work on_ buildings 
throughout the country has not 
been kept up for several vears. 
When this work is undertaken it 
will be large enough to start the 
building boom all over again. 
What the Barrett Company is do- 
ing in this respect was explained 
in last week’s Printers’ INK. 

That is a step in the right di- 
rection. We believe, however, that 
the advertisers of building mate- 
rials should go further. They 
should refer prospects to estab- 
lished building supply dealers, and 
*the building supply men should be 
able to refer prospects to con- 
tractors in every community who 
are able to apply the advertiser's 
material properly. 


Advertising Asks Veterans to 
Save Bonus 


“Your State Bonus — Will It Be 
Yours a Year from Now?” is the cap- 
tion of one of a series of advertisements 
which is appearing over the signature 
ro the Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo, 

y. he advertising is a plea to 
World War veterans to deposit in a 
savings account the bonus which is 
er distributed by the State of New 

or 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


° Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“SNOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Artists Wanted 


We have openings in our New 
York Art Department for three 
more artists. 


1. A visualizer—a man who can 
work with me and our account 
executives in the illustration 
of ideas. He should know type 
thoroughly and be able to sug- 
gest methods of treatment. 


2. An illustrator—a man who 
can do finished work in pen 
and ink, wash and color. 


3. A letterer—a man who really 
enjoys making a line of letter- 
ing sing. 


These jobs are open NOW. We 
want to fill them at once. 


Please write for an appointment. 
DO NOT CALL. 


William Wathall 
Managing Art Director 
DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & CO. 


130 West 42nd St. 
New York. City 


SALES- MANAGER 


Who Can “Do Things’’ 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


Over twenty years’ experience in 
general saies-management, training 
and directing of salesmen, personal 
big-calibre selling, sales-promotion 
and advertising—inoluding success- 
ful marketing various drug-store 
and grocery speciaities, household 
conveniences, publio service and fi- 
nancial offerings and educational 
projects—and three years sales- 
manager one of largest apparel 
chain-store organizations. Thorough 
knowledge of ‘‘mail-order’’ selling, 
advertising agency procedure and 
the printing business, Qualified In 
all particulars for that ‘‘big job.” 
If the possibilities exist In your 
businese—and you are perhaps 
weary of paying for cocksure in- 
experience and experimentation 
which hasn’t ‘“‘arrived’’—suppose 
we get together and put our cards 
on the table. 

Am not afrald to ‘‘take a chance’ 
on reasonable salary pilus percent- 
age or commission, and under 
mutually agreeable conditions, an 
opportunity to acquire permanent 
interest would be considered. 
Address ‘‘R,"’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink. 
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Conservatism 
in Industrial Advertising 
Advised 


we i developing an_ industrial 
advertising campaign, be con- 
servative in all things; ascertain 
the logical, obvious thing to do 
and then do it; give the manv- 
facturer some credit for knowing 
what his product will do and 
where it can be sold, and the 
prospective buyer some credit for 
being able to make his own de. 
ductions,” said D. T. Eastman, of 
Eastman & Company, Chicago, at 
the recent regular meeting of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion in that city. 

“There is no formula for suc- 
cessful industrial advertising and 
there is no measuring stick to de- 
termine what constitutes _ the 
same,” Mr. Eastman said. “All 
problems having to do with the 
movements of goods from indus- 
try to industry have much in com- 
mon, so that the solution of one 
offers experience for the study of 
a succeeding problem; but no two 
concerns, not even competitors, 
have the same problems of pro- 
duction, the same problems of f- 
nancing, the same problems of 
sales and distribution. There is 
an entirely different personality in 
each organization that dominates 
the product it manufactures, and 
it is in these differences between 
competitive manufacturers _ that 
lies the possibility of competitive 
sales and advertising. 

“In making a market analysis, 
old sales records should consti- 
tute the nucleus. From there it is 
a process of securing information 
and elimination. Rather than en- 
deavor to cultivate an absolutely 
new field, it is better to develop 
to the limit the industries where 
the product has previously been 
sold. Results are more certain 
and returns can be secured for 
less money.” 


Joins Butler-Klingenfe!d 
Juliette Pelham Copeland has joined 
the staff of The utler-Klingenfeld 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Miss Copeland will have charge of 
production and space buying. 
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The advertising of 

the Van Norman Machine 

Tool Co. is handled by Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, Inc. 


Van Norman Machine Tool Company 
individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ [INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R.U. Lynch General Sales Manager Yes 


Automotive Equipment Division 


R. A. Griswold General Sales Manager “ 


Machine Tool Division 


R. T. Sayles General Manager 


Information furnished by the Van Norman Machine Tool Company 














Little 


The 


r seems commonly agreed that 
the most conspicuous fault of 
business letter-writing is language 
that has been called “canned lan- 
Buage,” “letter jargon” and by 
various other uncomplimentary 
terms. 

In any kind of writing, it is 
easy to get into mental habits that 
produce stereotyped expression. 
In the newspaper field editors 
sometimes regulate this by creat- 
ing what is known as an “index 
expurgatorius” or “taboo list.” 
The cub newspaper reporter who 
writes that the fire “beggared de- 
scription,” that the bridegroom 
“wore the conventional black,” or 
who paints his word-pictures with 
any other of 100 threadbare 
words and expressions gets a call 
and a lesson from his chief. 

There is need for such a censor- 
ship in the field of advertising 
expression. A lingo has been 
created. It seems hard for any 
advertising man to talk without 
his “final analysis,” “reaction,” 
“brass tacks,” “consumer accept- 
ance” and a score of other de- 
scriptive words that have been 
used until they are worse than 
commonplace. No_ advertising 
man these days seems able to ex- 
press himself as to having “con- 
vinced”: anyone. He must say 
“sold the idea.” No longer does 
a clean-cut man make a fine im- 
pression. He “sells himself.” 

Many of these expressions were 
good. Many have the merit of 
simplicity. But they are like the 
newspaper reporter’s “beggars de- 
scription.” 

* * 

“Conference,” for example, has 
been used in advertising circles 
until its use almost provokes a 
smile. “Investigation,” “research” 
and many other terms may meet 
the same fate. 

Perhaps such expressions as 
“consumer demand” must be used 
for a long time to come. But ad- 
vertising men preach that force- 
fulness and good impression in 
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advertisers’ messages depend on 
finding fresh and graphic means 
of expression. This gospel should 
be practiced as well as preached, 
The Schoolmaster supposes that 
the first advertising representa- 
tive of a publisher who came in 
‘just to say hello” was regarded 
as an original fellow. But this 
happened so long ago that it was 
probably either the third or 
fourth son of old Noah who origi- 
nated the practice. Many millions 
have, since the day of Noah, used 
this inane opering. Nowadays, 
when a representative says he 
“just stopped in to say hello,” he 
is regarded almost as that grin- 
ning idiot who still persists in 
asking, “Is it hot enough for 
you?” If a brickyard were near 
at hand it would be easy to deal 
with him. But bricks have become 
too expensive and scarce. 
* * * 

Those who believe that their 
printed messages gain by the use 
of earnest, unhackneyed expres- 
sion should practice it. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is 
that it is not what the writer 
says that gets him anywhere, but 
what he can make his hearers or 
readers think. Writers can hardly 
afford to have keen readers or 
hearers regard them as running 
in mental ruts. 

* * 

Considerable material has re- 
cently been published in PrinTErs’ 
INK, urging the advisability of 
manufacturers giving more and 
better instructions for the use of 
their products. Apparently, too 
many manufacturers forget all 
about their customers after the 
sales have been made. There is 
need for a manufacturer not only 
to make the sale, but to see that 
the product is used properly after 
the sale is made. This keeps the 
buyer satisfied and puts him ina 
mood to buy that same product 
again when he is once more in the 
market for an article of that kind. 

Last year the Schoolmaster pur- 
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Unusual 
Syndicate Man 
Available! 


For past 8 years Director, two Biggest 
Newspaper Syndicate Services in country 
acting as Service Director—Production 
Director—aArt Director. 

Originator many NEW IDEAS in Ser- 
vice Business. 

Originator and Editor, famous News- 
paperman’s House Organ Magazine. 

As SERVICE DIRECTOR—Visualized 
all Ideas—Styled Fashion Pages—Mer- 
chandised Entire Servi ginated all 
Space Selling Ideas—-Wrote Copy 
Planned and Directed every end of these 
two Big Services. 

As ART DIRECTOR—Complete charge 
of large staff Artists—authority to hire 
and fire—Planned and Directed Art Work 
of Thousands of Drawings yearly, every 
imaginable subject. 

As PRODUCTION DIRECTOR—Sharp 

, Engraving, Printing, Paper, 
Composition, Mats, Electrotypes, etc.— 
even in this end originated New Ways of 
Effecting Savings. 

Former experience covers Department 
Store, Mail Order, Newspaper, Art, Ad- 
vertising, Publicity, Sales. 

Numerous BIG MEN indorse him as 
Unusual-many-sided Clear-thinking type of 
Executive—not type to follow beaten 
paths, but inclined to Blaze New Trails. 
Address “‘D,”” Box 202, Printers’ Ink. 














A Flow of Ideas 


available to some publisher 
who is in need of a man for 
part time to work with his 
sales force to keep them 
keyed to highest point of 
efficiency. 


Twenty years’ experience 
in newspaper, advertising 
agency and publishers’ rep. 
resentative work plus crea- 
tive ability which enables 
me to offer unusually effec- 
tive sales promotion work. 


This service is available 
to a publisher located in or 
near Chicago, or for his 
Chicago branch. 


Address “A,” Box 67, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark St., 
Chicago. 
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chased a Lincoln Wrenhouse from 
John Lloyd. Wright, Inc. This 
year he received a letter from Mr, 
Wright which is reproduced here. 
with: 

Dear Friend: 

We assume that your Lincoln Wren. 
house had an occupant last year. If 5 
it should be cleaned and put in shape 
for this season’s nesting. 

The best way to do this is to pry off 
the floor, being sure to insert the knife 
between the board and the half-round 
log, remove the old nest, scrape the 
board yo pegs and replace. 

If it did not have an occupant, it may 
not have been properly hung. The desig. 
nated height is about ten feet from the 
ground in a tree, arbor, or against the 
side of a house in a position that is not 
too public nor too sunny. 

The wrens will soon be nesting and un. 
less you get your house ready for them 
promptly they are apt to seek other 
quarters. 

Perhaps you would be willing to let 
us have the benefit of some suggestions 
or to advise us of any of your friends 
who may be interested in birds. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun Luioyp Wricurt. 


Now if a manufacturer of a 
dollar birdhouse can afford to do 
promotion work of this kind, what 
should the manufacturer of more 
staple articles of merchandise, 
selling in much larger volume, be 
able to do? Incidentally, promo- 
tion of this kind can be most ef- 
fective in creating new business. 
What better way to get another 
order from a buyer than to ask 
him how his previous purchase 
turned out and to tell him how he 
can continue to get good service 
from that previous purchase? 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has been 
greatly interested in some recent 
Cunard advertisements which re- 
affirm some old prineiples that are 
too often forgotten by the average 
manufacturer. 

One of the reasons why a great 
many people have not been going 
abroad during the summer has 
been that they have preferred to 
remain in this country and take a 
motor tour. Most of them would 
have looked forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to an automobile 
trip through Europe but felt that 
the expense of transporting their 
cars to Europe, the dangers of 
the cars getting damaged in tran- 
sit, the fuss and bother necessary 
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What Advertising Agency 
Needs This Man? 


For several years I’ve known this man. For three 
years we worked at adjoining desks. I know of no 
advertising agency man whose work is more clean 
cut and thorough. 

He is a writer of down-to-earth selling copy, his 
layout ideas are original and attractive. He is a 
marketing man of above the average ability. 


He can do the preliminary analysis work, write 
the plan, get the client’s O. K., write the copy, pur- 
chase the art work and plates, and buy the space— 
and do all these things promptly and efficiently. 


He has had experience with two “4-A” agencies, 
one of which he was Copy Director of. 


He is young, happily married, and has two little 
children. 

He is a Christian gentleman, whom clients like, 
and who gets along without rubbing his co-workers 
the wrong way. 


His reason for leaving his present position is an 
evidence of his good judgment. 


While he would be a valuable man for any large 
agency, he would be invaluable to a comparatively 
small one requiring an executive who understands 
and can handle any agency work. Such an agency 
could secure his services at a reasonable salary, say 
$5,000, plus an interest. Without an interest salary 
would have to be considerably higher. 


He can leave his present position within 30 days. 
I shall gladly refer your inquiry to him. 


Address all correspondence “ N.,” Box 66 
Care of Printers’ Ink, N. Y. City 
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American fimberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


Kember REA rdeber 
is cut or sold. 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Seow business I. 


P, BRANHAM, tor 
951 o67 Insurance Exch., _ oi 


PETROLEUM AGE 


is the fastest-growing journal for oil men. 
Its circulation is —= to operating, 
engineering and buy: execurives. 
ca tL - rates ‘enable you 1 to make 
rong 


AGE—1924 








Vel 13—PETROLEUM 


E Boulevard, icago 
New York City: 56 W. 45th Street 




















National Miller 


Established 1895 
A Monthly Business and Teohnical 
Journal covering the Flour, je 
and Cereal Mills. The on A. B. 
and A. B, P. paper the fold. 











630 W. Jackson be Chicago 
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to get a car ready for shipping 
the customs annoyances, ete,, 
were too great obstacles to over. 
come. 

Mind you, that was an impres- 
sion. They didn’t know. This 
spring Cunard has come out with 
a series of advertisements which 
show how simple and inexpensive 
it is to transport a car to E Irope 
and how little fuss and bother 
really is involved. Merel de- 
liver your car to a Cunard dock 
in New York and pick it up again, 
ready to run, when you arrive in 
England. 

With one gesture Cunard has 
wiped out old impressions and re- 
awakened the interest of a great 
many logical prospects who would 
never have been sold if they had 
not read the advertising. 

Lower in the financial scale 
than automobile owners there are 
a great many people who would 
like to go to Europe but who can- 
not afford it. Teachers and col- 
lege students make up a large sec- 
tion of this class. To be sure 
third class—or, as it is more fa- 
miliarly known, steerage—prices 
have always been within the reach 
of all but the poorest, but who 
would travel steerage? Somehow 
the name seemed to mean immi- 
grants, dirt, unpleasantness. Yet 
anyone who has ever. gone 
through the third-class section of 
a transatlantic liner knows that 
steerage is often more comfort- 
able than the so-called first-class 
accommodations on some of our 
coast-wise ships. 

By making special arrange- 
ments Cunard has been able to 
devote the third-class section of 
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"SMITH. DENNE & Moore 
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ATTENTION—apvVERTISING AGENCIES 


Advertising experts tell us we can 
triple our business with the proper 
advertising. We want this in- 
creased business. 


We are a ten million dollar concern doing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business annually and 
maintaining upwards of 150 salesmen. 


We have ample capital to under- 
take a campaign that any reputable 
agency proves will produce results. 








TO ANY AGENCY 


Which will demonstrate, as the result of a 
conclusive and intensive test campaign 
undertaken at no cost to us, that our busi- 


ness can be profitably exploited, by their 


plan, 


WE WILL OFFER A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
PROPOSITION 





For an Interview— 
and Further Details— 


Write 
Box P-62, Printers’ Ink. 
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Offset Cities 


CORPORATION 
TMustrated Printing 


351 West 52nd Street 
New York 








Selective 


Personnel Service 
INCORPORATED 
(Agency) 
AN organization specializing in the 
selection of men and women quali- 
fied for itions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries. 
service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients. 


No Charge to Employers 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephene: Vanderbilt 8240 


SLIDE -VERTIZE 


Movie Slides are 
Direct-Compulsive-Forceful! 


Right in the Territory where 
you have Distribution. 


Ask About Our Special Service 
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certain ships sailing on specified 
dates to the needs of the people 
who cannot afford better accom- 
modations and yet who have 
shrunk from traveling in the de. 
spised steerage. The result has 
been that these people are offered 
round-trip fares for $170, which 
is a little less than one would 
have to pay for good, one-way 
first-class accommodations. Be- 
cause they are assured that they 
will be able to travel with con- 
genial companions, prospects of 
moderate means are gained for 
Cunard where they would have 
been lost otherwise. 

Here are two examples of what 
a company can do to dig up logi- 
cal prospects who would never 
become customers because of 
damaging misapprehensions of 
what the company had to offer. 
Every advertiser would do well 
to go over his products and his 
services to find out if, after all, 
he is not offering something very 
desirable about which most of his 
prospects know nothing. The 
Schoolmaster feels that Cunard 
has pointed the way to making 
customers out of people who have 
never been considered even logi- 
cal prospects. 








To Publishers 


A man thoroughly experienced in maga- 
zine advertising and with experience in 
newspaper advertising would like to 
represent a first-class publication in the 
East, assume the advertising management 
of an Eastern publication or will join 
the staff of a high-class New York con- 
cern. Present income $6,000 a year. Over 
ten years with last employer. Remark- 
able references. “T,” Box 65, P. I. 











STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
209 W. 48* St., New York 





MULTIGRAPH Ritinceo 


oF ey Ss costs ow 


A A trial order wilt 
nvince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking you can buy. 


Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our erpense 
W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 








Dept. B, 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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F. W. Lovejoy with Butterick 
Publications 


Frank W. Lovejoy has joined the 
Eastern. advertising department of the 
Butterick Publications, New York, in 
charge of Good Hardware. He was 
formerly Eastern advertising manager 
of the Country Gentleman, Phila- 


delphia 


Larchar-Horton Appoints 
Boston Manager 


Henry C. Lanpher has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Larchar-Horton Company, Providence, 
R. L, advertising agency. 


Rumania Honors Louis Wiley 


Louis Wiley, business manager 
the New York Times, has been dec- 
orated by King Ferdinand of Rumania 
with the order of the Crown of Ru- 
mania of which he has been made an 
officer. 


Leaves Minneapolis 
Better Business Bureau 


J. S. Langland has resigned as man- 
ager of the Minneapolis, Minn., Better 
Business Bureau. He has been man- 
ager for the last five years. 


Joins Alfred B. Stenzel, Inc. 


William Charles Cooke has joined the 
staff of Alfred B. Stenzel, Inc., adver- 
tising illustrator, New York. 











SEND 
10 CENTS 


in stamps for 
latest proof sheets 
of REDI-CUTS 
—snappy stock 
cuts for house 
organs, mail lit- 
erature and other 
advertising use. 
Monarch Studios 
341 FifthAv.,N.Y. 
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A Copy Writer 
Worth Knowing About 


This man is a well-trained New 
York agency copy writer, working 
on big national accounts. 

His samples show a great depth 
of thought and an_ outstanding 
ability at writing. At some kinds 
of copy he can scarcely be sur- 
passed. 

He wears well on contact work 
and has selling sense. 

Beyond that, he’s what they call 
a good citizen—companionable to 
work with, dependable and a good 
character. 

He’s the type of man most any 
agency likes to know about. 

His only reason for planning to 
make a change is that he and his 
family dislike living conditions in 
New York. 

So some agency in another city 
has a chance to get a man who can 
really write. 

To get in touch with him, ad- 
dress “C.,” Box 68, PRINTERS’ INK. 


FOR SALE 


Long Established Export 


House Organ 
English and Spanish Editions 





Good Investment as Inde- 
pendent Medium 


Full Particulars Furnished 
Upon Request 


Address ‘‘S,”” Box 64, Care of 


Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Retail Advertising Agency for Sale 
Located in town of 150,000, 3% hours 
ride from New York. Particulars on 
request. Address Box 725, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


CAPITAL OR LOAN NEEDED 
for a new weekly trade magazine in un- 
touched field with unusual possibilities. 
$10,000 gives substantial interest in pub- 
lishing company. Box 735, P. I. 


LINOTYPER with three machines and 
assortment of type faces desires to 
combine with live Publisher, Printer, 
or Monotyper or space with same. 
Address Box 718, care Printers’ Ink. 

















ARTIST WANTED—Able to produce 
first-class designs for high-grade border 
dinner ware, by large calcomanie 
firm. Apply, 
salary wanted. . A. A., care Acorn 
Agency, 56 West 45th Street, New York. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, high- 
grade, experienced, wanted by old and 
leading trade journal; one acquainted 
with glass, china and gift manufac. 
turers preferred; state experience, refer. 
ences, salary wanted and full particulars 
in first letter. Box 721, Printers’ Ink. 


AGGRESSIVE SIGN SALESMEN 
are offered an unusual opportunity by 
the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Stenpho Process Metal Signs in terri- 
tories not now adequately covered. 
Stenpho Signs are made by a new 
process and are beyond competition, 
For particulars write The Stenpho Co, 


Dayton, Ohio. 


eating experience and 

















Agency expanding will buy 
outright accounts and good 
will of small recognized 
agency. 

§ Box 723, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A high-class printing sales- 
man for an established clientele. One 
who desires connection with a live wire 
concern. Give full details of yourself. 
Write Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 





Old-established, leading trade paper 
in New York has openings for local 
advertising representation in the follow- 
ing cities: 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

3 St. Louis 

Liberal commission and full co-operation 
as to prospects and leads. Address Box 
719, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Representative wanted for 
a high-grade trade paper, in Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. 
Liberal commission. Give list of papers 
now representing. Box 739, I. 


A sales organization specializing in 
a most remunerative field in offset print- 
ing (not lithography) wishes to com- 
municate with men who can apply a 
knowledge of advertising together with 
good common sense to the selling of 
printed advertising. Location in New 
York. Write fully, promptly. Box 
720, Printers’ Ink. 


We Want an Artist who can create 
ideas and carry them out, in pen and 
ink, wash, colors, etc., for cartons, cir- 
culars, booklets and displays. Must be 
versatile, industrious, and apply his 
ability and experience willingly without 
thought of temperament. Submit sam- 
ples. State habits and financial require- 
ments to Advertising Manager, ough 
Chemical Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


Aggressive Solicitor 
Our organization is in need of an 
energetic solicitor who has produced 
good results. This is an unusual op- 
portunity for a live-wire to form an 
enviable connection with a progressive 
and rapidl growing advertising agency. 
Sternfield-G ley, Inc., 154 Nassau St., 
New York City. 











SALESMAN— Advertising, to sell our 
direct advertising service to business 
and professional men; something differ- 
ent and original; splendid opportunity to 
right man; exclusive territory, perma- 
nent future; if you are used to earn- 
ing $500 or more monthly on commission 
basis, and desire to improve your posi- 
tion, we have the ammunition. The 
Service System, 16-22 Lawrence St., 
Newark, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











1000 Hammermill Bond 8'%x11 letter- 
heads or 6% envelopes, $5.50. Caslon 
bold, light or italic, 6 point to 60 point. 
Postpaid. 500, $3.75. Mark Hudson, 
Printer, Nauvoo, III. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GOOD RETOUCHER 
Small, active New York agency, good 
accounts and big clients. Busy, modern 
office, plenty of work, office studio space. 
Box 730, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
thirty to 100 pages per issue. a 
ill contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will possibly 
purchase an interest. Box 717, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


OME MANUFACTURER 
NEEDS our No. 867-B, 
and his 15 years’ advertis- 
ing experience. Last three 
advertising manager 
tern concern, whi 
strongly recommends his ‘‘ability 
to create and develop new ideas.”’ 
Over two years assistant manager 
on technical production. Has writ- 
ten copy and sold space. Knows 
trade journal fleld. Age 35, spe- 
cialized education, $3,000. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SALESMAN wants live proposition. 
Now making $200 to $600 weekly put- 
ting on Building Pages in newspapers, 
but season is nearly over. Knows ad- 
vertising thoroughly. Box 737, P. I. 


N. Y. Copy Writer 


8 years copy chief large agencies. 
Box 727, Printers’ Ink. 


Idea Man and Copy Writer 


Seven years’ experience in oo, layout 
and copy. Also contact work. Age 34. 
Salary, $3,600. Box 733, Printers’ Ink. 
PRODUCTION MAN, ESTIMATOR, 
PURCHASING AGENT in printing 
plant, first-class accountant, costs, col- 
lege graduate, thoroughly familiar with 
all angles of rotogravure. Box 734, 
Printers’ Ink. 
PROMOTION 

and selling copy prepared under super- 
vision experienced writer. Formerly head 
of own advertising agency. Individualized 
and logical advertisements. Campaigns. 
Booklets. Henriette Weber, Room 1512, 
110 E. 42nd St. Vanderbilt 3879. 


NEW YORK ART DIRECTOR 
wins important clients by practical ideas. 
Can raise. your art department to high- 
est metropolitan standards and reduce 
costs. His artistic reputation an asset 
to any firm. Go anywhere. $5,200. 
P. O. Box 335, Boynton, Florida. 
Advertising Salesman—thoroughly ex- 
perienced in large national, class and 
trade publication work—now open to 
represent outside publisher in New York 
and East, or join staff 1 house. Suc- 
cessful record; reliable worker; wide ac- 
quaintance advertisers and agencies; best 
references. Box 740, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PLANS, complete advertising 
campaigns, sales-letters and follow-up 
series, booklets, house-organs, etc., pre- 
pared, by very experienced Sales Man- 
ager, Sales-Promotion and Advertising 
Man; contract basis, or one, two or 
three days per week—giving benefit 
highest-grade service at moderate cost. 
Salesmen trained and handled; also 
creative work (not mere translations) 
in French and Spanish, for Canadian 
and South American trade. References: 
largest concerns of U. S. and Canada. 
Address: Box 432, Madison Square 
Station, New York. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ECHNICAL COPY 

WRITER, 14 years with 
big advertisers — swinging 
several accounts, handling 
engraving, typography, 
printing. Nine years copy, 
production, selling and con- 
tact — large trade journal 
company. Three years writ- 
ing, selling and managing 
advertising service. Fitted 
for manufacturer’s adver- 
tising manager or account 
executive with agency. Un- 
married, 43, our No. 4981. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








IDEA MAN, COPYWRITER, 
CONTACT MAN 
Four years’ experience. Now employed. 
ge 30. Seeks new Ohio connection 
with live agency or manufacturer. 
Box 722, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
experienced, desires to become Eastern 
Representative of live trade publication 
covering the South, Southwest or far- 

est. Commission basis. References. 
Box 728, Printers’ Ink. 


Installment Collection Manager—<Ag- 
gressive producer. Now in fifth suc- 
cessful year supervising mail-order ac- 
counts. Creator of direct-mail. Wants 
bigger outlet for experience with depart- 
ment store, manufacturing concern, or 
mail-order house. Box 729, P. I. 


IT CAN BE DONE—Some firm or agenc 
needs a man who knows the how of ad- 
vertising that brings results from physi- 
cians and druggists. Experience; retail 
drug business, detailing pase, over 
ten years’ executive work putting things 
over, Address Graduate Pharmacist, 
Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER |. 
Unusually competent and versatile. At 
present copy and plan chief old-estab- 
lished agency. Man of seasoned experi- 
ence, fine principles and sound judgment, 
Would like to correspond with growing 
agency in far or mid-West. Can turn 
out big volume of supergrade work. 
Positively will not handle patent medi- 
cine or other low-moral_ advertising. 
Salary, $5,500. Box 726, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY AND 
MAIL SALES PROMOTER 

Exceptionally intelligent, _ wide-awake 
young woman, ten years’ business ca- 
reer; thoroughly experienced handling 
mail solicitation work, follow-up system 
considerable magnitude; expert mail 
sales letter writer, capable composing 
intelligent, forceful, grammatically con- 
structed letters, sales or general cor- 
respondence nature; in habit of han- 
dling voluminous correspondence without 
dictation ; secretarial experience; 
expert stenographer; unusual wers 
adaptability, absorption; capable intelli- 
gently interviewing people; not afraid 
responsibility; many years’ color printi 

and engraving experience. Box 731, P.I. 
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PASSPORTS 
—and profits 


AST year the Herald-Traveler carried 

more lines of national display advertis- 

ing on steamships and travel than all the 
other Boston newspapers combined. 

Last year the Herald-Traveler also led 
every other Boston paper in total volume of 
all national display lineage. 

The reasons for these two advertising rec- 
ords are obvious—and identical. Herald- 
Traveler readers have cosmopolitan tastes. 
They also have ample means to satisfy their 
desires. 

Daily, the Herald-Traveler covers your 
most important and responsive market in the 
Greater Boston territory. It goes into the 
homes where an interest in passports and new 
places evidences intelligent regard for any 
new thing. It guides and influences the 
families whose ability to travel abroad re- 
veals profitable purchasing power at home. 

To reach these important customers you 
must use the Herald-Traveler. No other 
Boston newspaper duplicates the Herald- 
Traveler’s circulation. 

We would be glad to send you two in- 
formative booklets that explain the Boston 
advertising situation in detail. These book- 
lets, “The Road to Boston” and “Mistress 
Boston Goes to School,” will show you how to 
make your Boston advertising a success from 
the start. Both should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful advertiser. Both will be 
sent you, gratis, upon request on your busi- 
ness stationery. 
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“ The lightning bug is brilliant 
“ But he hasn’t any mind 

“ He blunders through existence 
“With his headlight on behind” 


ANY a brilliant advertising campaign blunders 
Mind to disaster because all the brilliance is in 
the copy none in the planning or merchandising. 


Advertising cannot succeed unless it is co-ordinated 
with selling. This in turn demands the recognition 
= many facts and factors. To aid the business world 
n solving these problems, The Chicago Tribune has 
the BOOK of FACTS. A new edition 
put been issued each summer for seven years. This 
book makes available for manufacturer, agency, sales 
director, advertising manager, a volume of statistics 
and data on markets, media and merchandising. 


Rhetoric and argument are reduced to a minimum 
and FACTS are presented fully. Splendid markets 
other than Zone 7 and splendid media other than 
The Chicago Tribune are given space. 


Sixty thousand copies of past issues of The Chicago 
— s BOOK of — Soh have been distributed. 

great majority have been sent in response to 
requests. Thousands of letters of appreciation have 
been received. This book is a recognized reference 


work, 


The 1924 BOOK of FACTS, the culmination of six 
of work by the Business Survey of The Chi 





ribune, is a much larger book than any of its 
predecessors. 


The BOOK of FACTS will be 
sent only if requested by a selling 
organization on business stationery. 


The Dhicago Tribune 
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